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Bridal and Evening Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Evenrnc Dress ror Youne Lapy. 
Lilac poult de soie dress with low waist and 
long sleeves. The trimming consists of bias 
folds of the same material and satin cord. The 
tunic and fichu are of black lace. The tunic is 
cut in points round the bottom and bordered 
with lace three inches wide, which is headed 
with three rows of satin piping. On each side 
is arranged a long tab of insertion and lace, 
slightly looping the tunic. ‘The fichu is edged 
with lace alone. Valenciennes or figured silk 
. tulle may be used. The belt consists of a pleat- 
ed strip of satin, with the pleats lying upward; 
on the back of the belt are sash ends of black 
tulle and lace. 
Fig. 2.—Eveninc Dress ror Youne Grew. 
Blue foulard dress with high waist. The wpper 
skirt forms a tunic looped on the sides. ‘The 
trimming, which imitates a square neck, consists 
of bias folds of blue satin an inch and half an 
inch in width, and black Chantilly lace two 
inches wide. 
\ Fig. 3.—Brrpat Tormrrre. Watteau dress 
of white taffeta, The bottom of the skirt is 
trimmed with two rows of Brussels lace three 
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inches wide, the straight edges of which are | 


sewed. vogether and set on with a piping of white 


satin; a’second satin piping is sewed on above | 


the lace. Plain high corsage, trimnfed in the 
manner shown by the illustration with bias folds 
of satin and edging. The epaulets are of single 


tabs of the stuff, which are bound with satin and | 


edged with lace. This dress is cut from Figs. 
29-33, Supplement, Harper's Bazar, No. 6; the 
Watteau pleats behind are arranged as in the 
Watteau Wrapper given in the last Supplement 
Number of Harper’s Bazar. The pleats in the 
back, however, reach only to the height shown in 
the illustration, where a satin bow finishes the 
Watteau arrangement. The belt which encircles 
the waist under the pleated partis fastened in front. 
The toilette is completed with a blonde veil and 
wreath of orange flowers. This dress may be 
made also of white gros grain, poult de soie, or 
satin. If it be made of muslin, the skirt must 
be richly trimmed with wide or narrow flounces, 
ruches, or tucks, 

Fig. 4.—Evenrye Dress ror Marrrep 
Lavy. The under-skirt of this dress is made 
of violet and. black striped satin. The upper 
skirt is of bheck gros grain, forming a tunic 
which is large and full behind. It is trimmed 
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with bias folds an inch wide and corded with 
satin on the edges, which are arranged en tablier 
on the front of the skirt and simulate a tab on 
each side. On the waist the trimming is ar- 
ranged square. 


ming. 
Fig. 5.—-Eventnc Dress ror ELpEeRty 


with high waist and long sleeves. ‘The bottom 


of the skirt is trimmed with a gathered flounce | 


ten inches wide, which is iieaded with a ruche of 
the same material an inch wide. The over dress 
with wide flowing sleeves is of black lace fas- 
tened at the waist with a belt. 
black lace bordered with edging and velvet rib- 
bon, and ornamented with flowers in the manner 
shown by the illustration. The over dress may 
also be made of silk tulle, with edging to match. 











VALUE OF GOOD LOOKS. 


A MAN comes to Paris—or Washington, if 
you please—with his wife, to solicit a 
place for himself under Government. He is 
timid and awkward; she is neither deficient in 
grace nor self-assurance. 





BRIDAL AND EVENING TOILETTES. 


Tasseled fringe and tabs of the | 
same material as the dress complete the trim- | 


Dress of silver-gray poult de soie, made | 


Fanchon veil of | 
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‘* Let me manage the affair,” says she to he 

husband, ‘‘ for if you interfere we shall miss it.” 

| ‘*But—but—my dear, they say the Secretary 

| is a great admirer of the sex; and you are so 

| handsome !” 

| “What does he care for my beauty ?” 

| “Care for it er not, you are calculating some- 
what on its effect upon him for your success.” 

| ‘*T hardly gave it a thought. I am count- 

| ing on our claims and your talents.” 

| “T am willing for you to go to the Secretary, 

| but you must leave your charms at home.” 

|  **#fow is that possible ?” 

*¢ Leave it to me.” 

| « -* Well?” 

| ‘*Just let me daub the tip of your nose with 

| a little red paint each time that you make a 

visit.” 

| We have the authority of the relater of this 

| incident for the statement that the woman pos- 

itively refused. He adds, moreover, that the 

most virtuous and constant wife living would 

never have consented thus to deface her beauty. 
Women set a high value upon good looks, and 

we hold that they are right, though our admira- 

| tion of a pretty face may not equal that of Ma- 

| dame’ de Pompadour, who thought that the 
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greatness of God is more visible in it than in 
the genius of Newton. A woman’s grace and 
beauty more than compensate her for all her 
inferiority in strength to man, History shows 
that she has a power in her gentleness which 
even the mightiest conquerors have not been 
able to resist, Pascal says: “If the nose of 
Cleopatra had been shorter, the whole face of 
the earth would have been different.” He 
means that if the Queen of Egypt had not been 
beautiful she would not have subjected Cesar 
by her charms, and thus loosened his grasp of 
the world. 

It is not only natural for women to value 
beauty, but proper for them to cultivate it. It 
is a ray of divinity thrown for a brief time upon 
this world that it may lighten its dullness. It 
should be esteemed accordingly. 

It is a curious fact that few women are com- 
petent judges of what is essentially a quality of 
their own—female beauty. It is not easy for 
any one to define it, though we all recognize its 
presence. It depends so much upon expression 
and action, which are essentially mobile, that it 
is almost impossible to grasp and fix it in a def- 
inition, Many have taken an entirely material- 
istic view of the matter, and attempted to meas- 
ure it by the arithmetic of proportion or weigh 
it according to avoirdupois, Brantéme, one of 
the most decided of these, has the presumption 
to count on the ends of his fingers the qualities 
of female beauty, as if they were so many points 
in a fine horse. He enumerates them thus : 

“ Three white things—the skin, teeth, and hands. 

Three dark—the eyes, eyebrows, and eyelids. 

Three red—the ips, eneelt, and nails. 


Three long—the y, hair, and hands. 
Three short—the teeth, ears, and feet. 





in a corresponding ratio, so that the very inti- 
mate commercial relations between those two 
countries, the effect of the treaty of 1860, is 
not without some compensations to both. The 
conclusion will probably be drawn by the states- 
men of each that the form of industry which 
can be pursued without protection had better 
be followed by rivals so nearly equal in many 
respects, 

The difference in the export to the United 
States will attroct most attention. In 1860, 
when our importation of silks was large, the 
South was enjoying the benefit of great finan- 
cial ease. The cotton crop of 1859-60, esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 bales, and valued at $250,- 
000,000 by the Macon Telegraph, was the larg- 
est ever raised in the United States. We then 
imported for the Southern market a large quan- 
tity of figured silks and that description of plain 
silks known as gros de naps, the latter costing 
then in New York about fifty cents per yard. 
The whole country was more or less stimulated 
to extravagance by our cotton exports, but the 
South has not been in condition since the com- 
mencement of the war to take a large amount 
of silks; and in the North, in lieu of the cheap- 
er description of silks, worsted goods and silk 
and worsted have been preferred, Hence the 
falling off in silk exports, 

‘«The Permanent Committee” of the French 
Government charged with the duty of obtaining 
and promulgating the silk statistics state that 


| “the manufacture of plain silks, as all know, 


Three broad—the chest, forehead, and space be- | 


tween the eyes,” etc., etc., etc. 


Women are too apt to regard delicacy, in its 
physical sense of weakness, as an essential ele- 
ment of beauty. This is a false and dangerous 
notion, which finds expression in the affectation 
of paleness of complexion and tenuity of figure, 
which are deliberately acquired by a systematic 
disobedience of the laws of health. No un- 
wholesome person, whatever may be the regu- 
larity of her features and the fineness of her 
mould, can justly claim to be beautiful; and 
we doubt whether any woman who cultivates 
sickness and weakness has a sound idea of the 


value of good looks, 
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WH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a rich variely of Spring Dresses, Bonnets, 
etc., ee. 





THE FRENCH SILK TRADE. 


HE Salut Public of Lyons, France, fur- 

nishes the following statistics of French 
exports of manufactures of silk for the years 
1860 and 1868; 


DeerinaTion. 1860. 1868, 
RR «costo toonse 92,645,214 145,472,978 
United States ........ 64,543,158 29,367,712 
German Association .. 25,844,694 955 
Rese ecnses 8,789,664 61,996,900 
BEE sabkeivahsbeedvcess 7,085,598 12,405,471 
Spain vet Bae Aiba vives 8,339,718 8,185,049 
Other Countries ...... 60,222,372 57,688,960 
262,4 336,754,025 


The increase is over seventy-four millions of 
francs, or 28 per cent., and inasmuch as the ac- 
count is from returns made to the Government 
of France, it is doubtless correct, although the 
difference between 1860 and 1868 in the export 
to England, the United States, and Switzerland 
will create surprise. 

The great increase in the export to England 
is due largely to the treaty of commerce, known 
as the Cobden treaty, made between England 
and France in the year 1860, which provided 
for the admission into Great Britain of French 
silks free of duty. The silk manufacture of 
England had previously been the object of so- 
licitous care, but it was very nearly sacrificed 
by exposing it to the open competition of 
France, whose means of conducting the manu- 
facture are superior to those of England. Spit- 
alfields, famous for its manufacture of silk hand- 
kerchiefs, Coventry for its ribbons, and Notting- 
ham for its silk laces, suffered severely from the 
new policy ; but although there has been a great 
diminution in the quantity of English silks pro- 
duced, she still manufactares and exports those 
articles, and also silk hosiery, cravats, tie silks, 
umbrella silks; and there remain a few old cit- 
izens of London who still prefer the heavy and 
substantial silks for dresses which the English 
make. A serious effort is now being made in 
England to restore this manufacture under what 
is called the cottage system, 

- The of British manufacturers in 


lesson to all countries which pursue a manu- 
facturing policy with the disadvantage of in- 
ferior means, It may be that in time the En- 
glish will recover from this blow, but it is 
searcely probable, as the French are better 
adapted for this manufacture, Many of the 
exports from England to France have increased 








has greatly increased of late years, while that 
of figured silks has diminished. The exporta- 
tion of the latter has, in fact, fallen from forty- 
nine millions to seven. But the augmentation 
in the exports of plain has more than compen- 
sated for this depreciation.” 

It thus appears that the vicious taste for fig- 
ured silks which this country encouraged has 
fortunately given way to that for the plain silks, 
which now constitute the chief manufacture of 
France. This improvement in taste is partly 
due to economy. In France the price of all 
silk fabrics has increased, owing to the disease 
in Southern Europe which shortens the life of 
the silk-worm, and to the flow of the precious 
metals into Europe—the effect of the demone- 
tization of gold and silver in the United States, 
The advance of silks in France, owing princi- 
pally to these causes, has amounted since 1860 
to over 560 per cent. But the burdens of the 
war in this country has even more enhanced 
the price of silks to the consumer here. A 
lady who wears a silk dress which costs in 
France fifty dollars in gold, pays a duty to our 
Government, if the article pass through the Cus- 
tom-House in the ordinary way, of thirty dollars 
in gold, and thus becomes a contributor to the 
payment of interest on the national debt. Silks 
which in New York cost the consumer a dollar 
per yard in 1860 now cost, owing to all the 
causes we have mentioned, about two dollars 
and a quarter per yard, Our imports of silk 
now consist of, say 44; black, +4; colored plain, 
and +}; fancy striped and checks, the figured 
being nearly out of date, 

The disease which affects the silk-worm in 
Southern Europe is attributed by some to the 
fact that the life has been made somewhat 
artificial and unnatural by breeding them in 
large quantities in hot-houses, with a neglect 
of ventilation and cleanliness, and by others to 
the fact that the largest cocoons, being those in 
which the strongest silk-worms envelop them- 
selves, were for a time taken for purposes of 
manufacture, and the smallest, which are spun 
by the weaker class, are saved for continuing 
the species. But whatever its cause it obliges 
the French and Italians to import eggs from 
China, Japan, and California, to enable them 
to produce the requisite quantity of cocoons. 
This importation must be made annually, as 
the means of perpetuating life through a sec- 
ond season is rendered difficult by reason of 
the disease. 

Every form of industry seems to be assailed 
under a law which condemns the world to per- 
petual watchfulness to see that the true system 
on which alone success is based is not violated. 
The imperfections of our nature prevent that 
perfect adaptation of means to ends which is 
required, and which education and experience 
may ultimately secure. The world is now in 
the dark with respect to the cause and preven- 
tion of this singular malady, from which Cali- 
fornia, Japan, and China are largely exempt. 

The manufacture of silk in the United States 
is now in its infancy. At Hoboken and Pater- 
son in New Jersey, and at Hartford in Con- 
necticut, dress silks are made with this advant- 
age, that the raw material and some descrip- 
tions of dyes are free of duty, and that the 
manufacture itself has now a protection of sixty 
per cent. At Hoboken it is made by hand- 
looms at @ cost of about four dollars per yard. 
The workmen are from France, and are enabled 
to make about ten pieces per week of a very 
good description of silk. It is made generally 
by hand-looms in France at the homes of the 
workmen, but at Adlescheeil in Switzerland a 
large establishment has been constructed to be 
run with power-looms, and it is made in this 
manner at Paterson and Hartford. 

A much larger quantity can thus be turned 
out, but in the present state of the mannfacture 
the brilliancy which is communicated by hand- 





weaving seems not to be imparted by means of 
power-looms. The dull look which is common 
to some silks is frequently owing to the use of 
thread made from the outside of the cocoon, 
and constituting its refuse, so that to the touch 
it appears to be a mixture of silk and cotton, 
instead of all silk, 

The difference is detected by burning the 
thread, inasmuch as that portion of the filling 
which is made from the outside of the cocoon 
burns with the rapidity and brilliancy of the 
cotton which it resembles; while the pure 
French silk, which constitutes the warp, burns 
slowly, and when withdrawn from the flame in 
which it is consumed stops burning, and leaves 
at the end of the thread a residuum or incrust- 
ation, such as appears when animal substances 
are burned. This difference makes it desirable 
that silks with the filling equivalent to the warp 
should be selected. 

The fact that California seems well adapted 
to the growth of the mulberry and to the pro- 
duction of the silk-worm in perfect health, with 
bright and large cocoons, would seem to be an 
indication that ultimately the manufacture of 
silks of every description may proceed in local- 
ities convenient to this production, In China 
silk is an article of general use, and it is es- 
teemed, and justly, as superior to every other 
fabric for ladies’ wear; and there may be some 
mysterious connection between the introduc- 
tion of the Chinese into California and the in- 
dustry—to be pursued hereafter—which con- 
verts the fibre of the mulberry leaf into the 
most durable and beautiful article of dress. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Guldo Jones. 
N 


Y DEAR JOSHUA,—I was recently in- 
vited to attend the exhibition of a new 
painting by Guido Jones, and in company with 
my friend Mr, Pry I proceeded to the house of 
the amiable artist. Upon the way we agreed 
that there are none who more directly influence 
and refine our manners upon the great road 
than the ancient and renowned guild of artists ; 
and just as I was about launching forth into a 
luminous and conclusive disquisition upon the 
subject of a proper style of criticism of works 
of art, we arrived at the door of Guido Jones, 
N.A.—letters which, as you well know, stand 
for National Academician. It was toward sun- 
set uf a delightful early spring day, and we were 
bidden to dine with a few friends at Jones’s hos- 
pitable board before looking upon his new pic- 
ture, which, as you also well know, represents 
the discovery of the bodies of Romeo and Juliet 
at the tomb of the Capulets. 

Mr. Jones had invited a pleasant party of 
literary and artistic gentlemen, and I was espe- 
cially glad to meet all the younger poets and 
critics, and to have an opportunity of personally 
learning their opinion of each other’s merits, for 
Mr. Pry once told me that I ought not always to 
take their published criticisms as strictly faithful 
expositions of their judgment. 

**Good Heavens! Pry,” exclaimed I, ‘‘do 
they lie about each other?” 

‘*My dear Bachelor,” replied my friend, 
**you have such a singular way of expressing 
yourself!” 

But his remark did not seem to me exactly 
an answer to my question. 

However, I seated myself by a gentleman 
whose remarks upon books and pictures I had 
often read with pleasure, Mr, Chessecat, and 
began to speak of a recent volume of poems, by 
young Gosling, a kind of maiden effort, of which, 
from what I had read in the papers, Ihad fori | 
a very favorable opinion. 

“* Awful slop,” said Mr. Chessecat. 

I was amazed, for I had certainly read an 
article in his usual medium of communication 
with the public in which he had remarked that 
“the dulcet numbers of this delightful little 
book assure us that all the Muses have smiled 
upon the gifted bard, for only the full radiance 
of their combined favor could inspire such mu- 
sic.” I involuntarily quoted this pleasing sen- 
tence, when Mr. Chessecat remarked, with a 
smile, 

‘* Shop-work, you know.” 

But I did not know, and I ventured to ask 
him politely if he changed his mind. 

“Not at all. But what can a fellow do? 
Gosling, with every body else, knows that I 
write the literary articles for the Warbler, and 
I am not going to live in a hornet’s nest by 
saying just what I think, Besides, Gosling is 
a good little fellow.” 

I intimated that I had intended to buy the 
book upon the strength of Mr. Chessecat’s crit- 
icism; and that excellent gentleman replied 
that he wished I had, for Gosling was poor and 
needed the money. But before I could an- 
swer dinner was announced, and we sat down. 

Mr. Guido Jones had certainly prepared a 


noble repast, to which we all did great justice, . 


as the phrase is. Indeed, for my part, I was 
quite ashamed of the quantity of good things 
that I disposed of; and as for the wines, I 
really supposed that Jones must have raised 
money upon the new picture, It was shame- 
ful; no artist is justified in such extravagance ; 
and the guests freely said so to the host as they 
swallowed glass after glass of the costly liquor. 





‘No artist in this city is rich enough, Sir, 
to buy wine like that,” said Chessecat to his 
neighbor as he filled his glass for the tenth 
time, And his friends upon both sides agreed 
with him as they filled theirs. Then came the ° 
cigars, and the coffee, and the Curacoa, and 
eau de vie de Dantzic, and a drop of maras- 
chino, and there was never a jollier company 
than that which at a late hour of the evening 
arose from table to contemplate the new pic- 
ture. Jones’s studio is connected with his 
house, and it was not unpleasant to exchange 
the air of the dining-room for a fresher breath. 
The lights had been skillfully disposed in the 
studio, and the seats were conveniently placed, 
and the company seated themselves for judg- 
ment. 

‘There we were in Guido Jones’s house, smok- 
ing his cigars, full of his feast, sitting upon his 
comfortable seats, looking at his picture, and 
expected to express an opinion of it. Nobody 
spoke for some time. ‘Then Chessecat ex- 
claimed, with an air of irrepressible enthusi- 
asm, *‘ By Jove! what a beautiful thing!” 

It is astonishing what practice will do for a 
man, 

Probably there was not one of us who thought 
it beautifal, least of all Chessecat. But when 
he spoke every body seemed to catch at a straw, 
as it were; and there was a rustling and nod- 
ding and grunting, as if every body was totter- 
ing on the edge of the same unfathomable false- 
hood, and not quite willing to take the plunge. 
I observed some intently peering as if their in- 
terest were so absorbing that they could not 
speak, Others looked through their hands at 
it, and I thought as much to hide themselves as 
to see the picture. Others leaned their heads 
upon one shoulder and looked sideways, as if 
that point of view revealed the most unexpected 
beauties, Others, it seemed to me, withdrew 
to the darker parts of the room, as if that were 
rather a safe seclusion from inquiring eyes and 
tongues, 

Meanwhile the good Guido moved about 
among us, seating himself now by one, now by 
another, and if nothing was said by the guest 
nearest him, he modestly asked, “Is the light 
good here?” In reply to which there usually 
came such a voluble assurance that the light 
and every other circumstance was perfect, that 
it somehow seemed as if there were a desire to 
anchor the conversation to the subject of light. 
But if Guido, plucking up heart, ventured to 
say, ‘‘Do you think I have been successful in 
Juliet’s shoes?” there was an equally voluble 
response of ‘‘ Beautiful, beautiful, oh! beauti- 
ful!” which, if not satisfactory, was certainly 
eager enough. 

I don’t know how it was that the company 
did not seem to enjoy themselves in the studio 
so much as in the dining-room. But there was 
a palpable constraint upon usall. Fortunately 
I write for no newspaper or magazine, so that 
Jones did not seem anxious to know my opin- 
ion; and I confess that I asked myself, as I sat 
there, whether, if he came to me and asked me 
what I thonght, I should have the courage to 
tell him, Was it in my heart to say to him, 
‘* Jones, it is not a fine picture; it is a failure. 
Indeed, you can’t paint pictures, and why do you 
try?” Yet that was my opinion, and I am Free- 
mason enough to know that it was the opinion 
of every other man there. And then I won- 
dered whether Jones himself did not know it. 
He is a man of good sense. He knows just 
how he would feel if he should rise from a man’s 
superb table, warm with his wine and fragrant 
with his Havanas, and be asked his opinion of 
his host’s work of any kind. He knows how 
he would try to convey the impression that he 
liked it prodigiously, whether he did or not. 
Now he must know that he has put us all in 
that situation, and, I said to myself, he can not 
help perceiving how we are all trying to make 
the best of it, and that we do not think it is a 
good picture. 

When it was decent to leave I think every 
one was much relieved. Chessecat shook hands 
heartily with Jones, and making himself a kind 
of chairman of the delegation, said: ‘‘ Jones, 
my boy, we congratulate you most cordially,” 
Then, turning to the rest of us, he began to 
sing, ‘‘ For Jones is a jolly good fellow;” and 
so, in a rather tumultuous chorus, every man 
singing to prevent his being called upon to 
speak, the pleasant company departed —Pry 
and I, as you may suppose, Joshua, feeling 
rather lost among this roistering crew. As we 
reached the corner of the street Chessecat 
shook my hand cordially, and said: ‘‘I’m glad 
you're going to buy Gosling’s book, He’s a 
good little fellow, and he needs the money.” 

I confess that I walked for some distance in 
profound silence, which Pry did not seem in- 
clined to disturb. At length he said, ‘‘ What 
a pity!” andI agreed. Then we fell into con- 
versation upon the subject of public criticism 
of artists and their works. The man who talks 
through a newspaper has a fearful responsibili- 
ty. In many cases of this kind he actually 
holds the power of life and death in his hands. 

“T can see,” said Pry, ‘‘if a man makes his 
living by selling tea and sugar, and he poisons 
the one and sands the other, that he ought to 
be exposed by name and the public warned 
against his nefarious schemes ; but isn’t it very 
hard when there is no poison or sand, but only 
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a difference of esthetic taste—that most un- 
substantial of all faculties—that a man must be 
denounced as an incapable or an impostor, and 
his supply of bread be cut off? Isn’t it rath- 
er hard, because I don’t like a man’s picture, 
and have a chance to say so with an air of au- 
thority which another man who does like it has 
not, that I should advise people not to buy it, 
and so leave the poor fellow to beg or starve ?” 

‘Or do something else that he can do,” sug- 
gested I. 

* Yes,” replied Pry; “‘ but you know as well 
as anybody that a man can’t turn suddenly 
round when he has a family and engage suc- 
cessfully in another employment. Why not 
leave him alone, and let people who like his 
pictures buy them in peace? Why should we 
insist upon publishing the fact that this or that 
man has painted what we think a poor picture ? 
You and I do not think Guido Jones’s Romeo 
and Juliet is a noble work, nor should we care 
to give it house-room. Now do we pretend to 
know what is absolutely good in painting, that 
we publicly proclaim the wretchedness of this 
picture of Jones?” 

“No, no, my dear Pry,” said I, and I said it 
sadly; ‘but when a man begins to paint he 
adopts a profession which, like that of literature, 
is necessarily the subject of criticism. The crit- 
ical instinct is as profound as the artistic. For 
what is the artistic but the inspiration to repro- 
duce nature ? and what is criticism but the judg- 
ment of the success of the reproduction? You 
can not judge art and the grocery business in 
the same way. The standard of groceries is 
purity, that of art is esthetic excellence. But 
its laws can not be as exactly defined, nor will 
they be as universally accepted, as the sweet- 
ness of sugar, The artist by the act of his 
work invites criticism, and he takes the risk of 
its justice. But I agree that the condition of 
fair criticism is sympathy, and the critic who is 
smart at the expense of the author or of the 
artist is despicable. When Chessecat tells me 
in the paper that a book is good which he thinks 
to be bad, he not only lies, but he steals, He 
causes my money to be obtained under false 
pretenses. And if you and I, because we wish 
to spare Guido Jones’s feelings, publicly say 
what some of us for the same reason privately 
whispered, that his picture is beautiful, we are 
guilty of Chessecat’s offense. Nor can we al- 
ways be silent. Indeed, my dear Pry, the shoe 
belongs to the other foot. It is not that critics 
should be dumb, it is that people should not be- 
come artists except under the necessary condi- 
tions and risks. And among those risks are 
the ignorance and even malevolence of the crit- 
ics.” 

Dear Joshua, I am sorry for Guido Jones, 
but what can we do? 


Yours, An Op Bacuetor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MILLINERY. 


4 ie private openings of millinery show fine 
Belgian straw bonnets for spring and sum- 
mer wear. Malines and the light wrophane 
erape for full dress. A simple but stylishly 
trimmed bonnet of sewed chip will serve as a 
model for ladies who trim their own bonnets. 
The coronet is faced with straw-colored silk, a 
two-inch ruche of black lace, either pleated or 
shirred, covers the silk, and both together extend 
into strings caught low down by a bow of ribbon. 
A large tea-rose and trailing autumn leaves are on 
the left of the coronet. Bow and ends of ribbon 
onthecrown. ‘This is repeated on other bonnets 
with pink ribbon and blush roses, blue and forget- 
me-nots, green and ivy leaves. 

Black lace bonnets trimmed with pink and 
yellow-shaded roses remain the standard bonnets 
for ladies of thirty-five or forty years. Younger 
ladies should use but little black lace, simple 
malines and Brussels net being more appropri- 
ate. A chip bonnet has the coronet faced with 

ink satin covered with a quilling of black net. 
rge rosette of net over satin on top of the bon- 
net. Blush rose and vine at the left. 


THE WATTEAU BONNET. 


The graceful Wattean bonnet is new, and will 
be adopted by those to whom the coronet is not 
becoming. It resembles a Marie Stuart fanchon 
with pointed front, to be filled out with crépés of 
hair. A high puff of green or blue silk crosses 
the centre from ear to ear, against which is a 
wreath of tiny pink roses and much dwarf wheat. 
Trailing vines of leaves at the back. Price $25. 


MOURNING BONNETS. 


Mourning bonnets have coronets of double En- 
glish crape thickly pleated. The crown is cov- 
ered with the same. Strings of folds are pointed 
at the ends and edged with two rows of quilling. 
The fashionable widow’s cap is the merest edge 
of white tarlatan crimped beneath the coronet. 

» White tarlatan bows under the chin are but little 
worn in the summer.. The long crape strings 
leave the throat uncovered, and fasten on the 
breast by a bow. For more dressy mourning 
coronets are studded with jet Marguerites, and 
standing ends of gros grain ribbon are placed 
among the quillings. 

LA PERICHOLE. 

The round hat to be worn in the city is the 
Perichole, with round, slightly receding crown, 
and in lieu of a brim a band of straw turned up 
closely all around the crown. The prettiest are 
dark-brown or gray straw to match the suit with 





which are worn. The trimming is a Ro- 
man scarf, or else dark-brown, scarlet, or blue 
ribbon, with the streamers behind crossed by a 
Roman bar, and edged with black lace. A ro- 
sette of lace or ribbon is placed directly in front. 
The ribbon-scarf begins at the sides, forming two 
puffs and short streaming ends. A bunch of 
slender plumes at the left represent all the bright 
Roman colors, Such hats cost $25. Gray straws 
trimmed with a fringed scarf of blue grenadine 
are $18. 
L’ITALIENNE. 


The loveliest carriage hat for the Park and 
the watering-places is a broad, perfectly flat oval 
shape, curved front and back. It is in imitation 
of the flats worn by Italian peasants. A blonde 
lace searf on top falls low behind, but is conceal- 
ed on the hat by a large cluster of sweet-brier 
and white lilies of the valley. Long drooping 
vines of sweet-brier, the buds not yet blown, 
trail on the blonde scarf. Beneath the broad 
rim is a puff of pink satin. Narrow pink strings 
pass beneath the chin and tie at the side. Price 
$30. Others of chip are trimmed with blue and 
pink convolvuli together, roses, clematis, and 
fern-leaves, wood violets, and pansies. “A black 
Neapolitan has two full-blown scarlet roses in 
front, with trailing buds and leaves amidst Chan- 
tilly lace behind. A puff of scarlet satin is be- 
neath the edge. 


THE LEGHORN FLATS. 


Real Leghorn flats, in the old-fashioned broad- 
brimmed shape, are imported for croquet hats 
and sea-side and country wear. A wreath of 
full-blown pink roses surrounds the crown over 
a scarf of straw-colored malines, which is brought 
forward from the back to serve as a veil, and left 
to fall at the side. The scarf is a yard wide. 
This is an exact copy of a hat worn by the Em- 
press Eugénie. ‘The price is $30. Untrimmed 
flats are $16, 


THE FLORAL FEZ. 


The most coquettish novelty of the season is 
the floral fez or pouf hat, studded so closely 
with flowers that the frame is concealed. One 
is made entirely of blue forget-me-nots, an ai- 
grette is in the front, a white blonde scarf falls 
behind, and is brought over the face for a veil. 
Price $25. Another is of Parma violets with 
trailing foliage. Others are of dwarf wheat, with 
a cluster of field flowers in front and a black lace 
rosette on top. A vine of blue convolvualus, ra- 
diated with pink stripes, trims others, The 
most unique of all is the beetle-wing fez, covered 
with fine feathery grasses and moss, amidst 
which are chameleon-winged beetles. A tiny 
humming-bird is perched on the top, and the 
strings are of ribbon representing striped grass, 

DRESS-MAKERS’ OPENING. 

The spring opening of French dresses at the 
house of a leading modiste repeats the styles al- 
ready quoted, and shows us additional variety 
besides—a desirable thing when we have a host 
of readers to please. . The most dressy costumes 
of silk, crépe de chine, foulard, and poplin, are 
laden with trimming. Ruches, puffs, lace, and 
ruffles are used in greater profusion than ever. 
Under-skirts are trimmed to the knee and above 
it. Pleated frills are arranged standing around 
the skirt as often as in the usual way. A very 
stylish trimming for skirts is a centre ruche of 
pinked silk, with two pleated ruffles on either 
side, those above the ruche standing, the lower 
ones turned down. 

Upper skirts are still made with apron fronts, 
but are most frequently tunics—the fronts lap- 
ping at the belt, the backs very bouffant, and 
trimmed with circular pieces and puffs represent- 
ing three or four skirts. The wrapping is very 
short and jaunty—a fichu-basque, a round pele- 
rine, or sometimes the most abridged of jackets, 
merely reaching the belt behind and finished by 
a fan bow, a cascade sash, puffed lappets, or else 
two long sashes with revers imitating precisely 
the swallow-tail shape of a gentleman's dress- 
coat. A vest of another color is worn with revers 
waists. Many high-necked corsages retain the 
standing ruches around the neck. 

Sleeves of thick material are coat-shaped and 
very much trimmed from the wrist to the elbow, 
but without epaulets, The Maria Theresa flow- 
ing sleeve is on the outer garment of grenadine 
and muslin suits, while the bodice beneath has 
closed sleeves. 


CREPE DE CHINE. 


Costumes of crépe de chine over silk, made in 
the manner just described, are the most elegant 
importations of the season, ‘The material is the 
beautiful soft Canton crape formerly worn in 
shawls. The enthusiastic Parisians have revived 
it in imitation of their late guests, the Chinese 
embassadors, Fawn color, lavender, and pale- 
buff suits have the mantle and upper skirts of 
China crape, with silk under-skirts of the same 
shade puffed and flounced with crape. These 
suits are expensive, and the delicate colors are 
apt to show soil; but ladies who wore Canton 
crape a generation ago say that it is easily clean- 
ed and wears well, 


THE CASAQUE OR OVER-DRESS. 


Among the importations are many simpler 
suits made with a single skirt and casaque or 
over-dress. This casaque is similar to the bas- 
quine of last season. It is a close-fitting body 
with full skirt. It does away with the necessity 
for a dress body and sleeves beneath, and will be 
comfortable in warm weather. The skirt is 
looped and puffed, and is sometimes attached to 
a belt like a peplum, and may be worn or left 
off at pleasure. In suits of this description there 
is a tendency to flatten the back of the skirts. 
A single sash end, flat and broad, descends from 
the centre of the back to the end of the casaque, 
dividing the skirt in two lengthwise pufis. ‘The 





sash has a ladder of bows in the centre, with ruf- 
fles or ruches all around it. 


PERICHOLE SILKS AND PONGEE. 


A fine glossy goods for suits for gay young la- 
dies is made of silk and linen, and called La Peri- 
chole. The ground is changeable with narrow 
gay stripes in contrasting colors, blue and buff, 
pink and green, drab and cherry. Like all 
striped goods it should be made up simply. It 
is five-eighths wide, worth $2 50 a yard. Suits 
of the real Oriental pongee are imported with 
skirt and casaque trimmed with pleats of the 
material edged with white worsted guipure. The 
light nankin color of pongee will be very fashion- 
able in the summer. French pongee is all pure 
silk, a beautiful goods that will make as dressy 
suits as the Chinese crape. In the palest buff 
shade it is $2 75 a yard, and but five-eighths 
wide. White llama with satin stripes is shown 
for suits to be worn at the watering-places. 
Chambery gauze with white and pearl-colored 
grounds striped with the delicate Watteau col- 
ors will make the handsomest dinner dresses for 
summer. An imported croquet suit of Swiss 
muslin has two wide embroidered ruffles on the 
skirt, a puff at the top of each is lined with 
capucine ribbon. The Watteau casaque has a 
ruffle on the skirt and sleeves. A large bow 
and ends of capucine ribbon is at the top of the 
broad box-pleat in the back. Belt of capucine 
also. 


Black grenadine suits will be very much worn 
in the summer for colors as well as mourning. 
A suit just completed haa seven quilled ruches 
of the material on the skirt, a Watteau casaque 
and Maria Theresa sleeves. Another had three 
wide flounces edged with thread lace. The 
tunic and fichu basque were trimmed with raches 
of lace, making the dress very expensive. An 
excellent fabric for dresses is the Buffalo brand 
black alpaca, with a heavy rep and a fine, lus- 
trous finish. 

CONFIRMATION DRESSES. 


Swiss muslin and organdy are prettily made 
up for confirmation dresses in the simplest man- 
ner possible. The high waist and iong sleeves 
are trimmed with flat pleaied frills without lace. 
The short veil is of the muslin of the dress or of 
tulle fastened with knots of ribbon. Sometimes 
pretty little round caps of muslin are worn. ‘The 
belt and sash are of white gros grain ribbon. 

Hoop-skirts are smaller, but they are not like- 
ly to disappear; on the contrary, the indications 
are that they will increase in size as the season 
advances, In Paris they are already worn larger. 
They are so comfortable and withai so healthful 
that ladies will not readily abandon them for 
the multifarious skirts of old, and they will 
probably be a permanent part of the wardrobe 
for a long time to come, varying in shape or 
size but never entirely abandoned. ‘Two yards, 
the present size, is somewhat too small for con- 
venience. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Pincnon; Pace; and Ferrero; and 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and WILLIAM 
J. Peake & Co. 





PERSONAL, 


One photographie artist in Paris has, durin 
the last two years, made five hundred thousan 
— of ADELINA PaTTI, and sold them all 

dealers in Paris alone. 
sg ies Mak aay whom <— ident ~~ 

opps tress at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is well known by reputation, if not in 
person, to most of the soldiers who served in 
the army of Virginia. Her family was constant 
in attentions such as could be rendered to Union 
soldiers in Libby prison, and she herself render- 
ed a good deal of valuable service to General 
GRANT and other leading army officers. 

—It is said that Mark Lemon, the editor of 
Punch, is coming to America to read Falstaff and 
other drolleries. 

—Mr. CARPENTER, the new U. 8. Senator from 
Wisconsin, is one of the most scholarly as well 
as one of the most eloquent men of the West, 
and is destined to take high rank in the Senate. 
He has a fine presence, a genial face, a clear, 
ringing voice under perfect control, a thorough 
mastery of his subject, a compact and orderly 
arrangement of his arguments, and, when ex- 
cited by his theme, a fiery glow of language. 
He has a charming home, a most interesting 
and amiable family, is very hospitable, and pos- 
sesses a fine library filled with choice works in 
rr? Bas oe eg of literature. 

—Mr. SumNER is now, since the retirement 
of Mr. Wank, the ‘‘father of the Senate,” hay- 
ing served longer in that body, continuously, 
than any other member, 

—Ex-Secre M‘CuLLoc# is fond of his lit- 
tle repartee. Not long since Mrs. STANTON and 
Miss ANTHONY attended his reception. The lat- 
ter facetiously remarked: ‘‘ Of course, you did 
not think the strong-minded would leave Wash- 
ington without besieging the Treasury?’ ‘Ah, 
Miss ANTHONY,’’ said the Secretary, smiling, 
“the Treasury does not suffer so much from the 
ree as from the strong-handed.”’ 

—Mr. SpuRGEON’s people last year gave $10,- 
000, in weekly offerings, toward the support of 
young men studying for the ministry. The 
total contributions of the congregation during 
the year amounted to $100,000. 

—One of the finest voices this country has 

roduced is that of Mrs. Mou.ton, formerly 

iss GreENovGH, of Boston, who thinks of re- 
turning from Paris this spring. If her health 
rmits she will sing in public for charitable ob- 
ects only. Her face is said to be almost as at- 
tractive as her voice. 

—Governor Cox is already one of the marked 
men at Washington. He stands six feet, florid 
complexion, dark hair and eyes, full whiskers, 
and is a model of urbanity. He is only forty-one, 
and the youngest man who has filled the office 
of Secretary of the Interior. 

—Mr. BuriLincaME and the Emperor oF 
France are said to be great cronies. At a re- 
cent ball at the Tuileries the Empress begged 
Mrs. B. to accept a splendid brush set with 
pearls and diamonds, and the Emperor went 





with Mr. B. for half an hour into the smoking- 
room, where he handed him one of his own cig- 
arettes and laughed and “carried on” wi 
him. When the two left the smoking-room 
the chamberlain who opened the door noticed 
that Napotzon III. patted the American Em- 
bassador of the Chinese Emperor very cordially 
on the back. Anson is around! 

—Among the many attractive my oy pe 
now in Europe a music are Miss Mac- 
KAY, Miss STERLING, Miss Gress, Miss Lasev- 
NESSE, and Miss CaRMAN. Like all American 
girls, they are pretty. 

JOUNOD, the composer of ‘‘ Faust,” is in 
feeble health, and contemplates, it is said, imi- 
tating the example of Liszt by taking holy or- 
ders. He now receives the holy communion ev- 
ery Sunday, and is said to have taken a vow to 
write no more naughty operas. As for Lisz7, 
<a say he has become tired of the life of an 
abbé. 


—The King of Bavaria is so much in love with 
his affianced bride that he has ordered a neck- 
lace of pearls, costing one hundred thousand 
francs, to be presented to her on her arrival at 
Munich. 

—Bishop OpENHEMm™ER, of New Jersey, has tak- 
en his stand on the hair-dressing question, hay- 
ing given notice that at confirmation he will re- 
fuse to lay his hands upon the piles of false hair 
and chignons which disfigure the heads of so 
many young ladies —a admission to the 
Church and communion. The laying on of sa- 
ered hands a, the altar upon so much rubbish 
gathered from the four quarters of the globe, 
and fixed up at the wiggist’s, is deemed an of- 
fense against decency and the gospel. 

—Miss Yoneg, author of the “ Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” is editing a shilling London Magazine. 
She is the author of several historical, as well as 
several Higk Church, novels. 

—One of our exchanges states that “a colored 
oarber in Milwaukee has learned French and 
German within a year, at a total cost of fifty 
cents’’—which we should say was a close shave 
—. e., the price, 

—One of those correspondents of country jour- 
nals who take the lives of New York authors says 
that Mr. Parton never performs his own writ- 
ing; tut, having mapped out the thing in his 
own mind, throws himself on a lounge, and 
talks it to a hired man. 

--The Rev. Mr. MiLBuRN has recently deliver- 
ed with éclat, in Paris, a series of lectures, un- 
der the auspices of General Dix, Dr. Evans, and 
many bankers and pecunious Americans in that 
worldly city. 

—It was ‘ thing that old Noam WexsTEeR 
wrote that dictionary, else his heirs would not 
be receiving, as they do, $25,000 a year copy- 
right from the sales of the different editions. 

— MEYERBEER converted his musical notes 
into bank-notes to the amount of $900,000. 
Meyer-beer drank lager-beer and smoked an ur 
necessarily long pipe. 

—At PatrTi’s second performance in St. Peters- 
burg a box sold for $600, and a chair in the twelfth 
row for $120. When this superior creature com- 
menced to sing in pubtic it was in an old building 
in Jersey City, now used as a carpenter’s shop. 

—Some few years ago a clever young English 
man, named LAURENCE OLIPHANT, attained sud- 
den position in that country for diplomatic, lit- 
erary, and parliamentary cleverness. He ob 
tained a seat in Parliament, moved in the high- 
est circles of society, and was a great favorite in 
the fashionable world. He was once seen saun- 
tering into the Travelers’ Club with two men 
leaning on his arms—one His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, the other His Majesty the 
King of Denmark! Such a future as that which 
lay before this handsome, clever, fascinating 
young diplomatist, says an English paper, any 
man might have envied. Suddenly, however, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT was missed from his place 
in society—from club, and ‘‘ House,”’ and opera, 
Where he had gone none could tell. Even hig 
constituents at Stirling were unabie to get any 
accurate information concerning him, and as he 
made no appearance at the recent election, an- 
other man was chosen in his place. He has at 
last been discovered, however, in a semi-relig- 
ious, semi-socialistic community at Brocton, on 
the borders of Lake Erie, where the once idol- 
ized star of Belgravia now follows the plow and 
wears the homespun. 

—It may interest some of the young shavers 
who read the Bazar to know that Miss Mary 
Louise WARNER, aged fourteen, is the most 
pee barber in Lansing, Michigan. She rune 

er own shop. 

—KossuTa is in Turin, and ekes out a scanty 
subsistence by copying legal documents. He re. 
fuses to accept any money at the hands of his 
friends. Notwithstanding his present impecu- 
niosity, he is confident that he will yet come to 
the headship of the Hungarian Government. 

—Queen Vicroria is made the subject of a 
long letter from London to the Boston Journal 
in which she is described as the hardest-worke 
sovereign in Europe. Her official duties usual- 
ly commence at seven o’clock in the morning, 
one hour before breakfast. Wherever she is, 
dispatches are sent daily in by messengers, who 
ride in first-class cars bearing what are called 
baskets. The papers from all the Departments 
are submitted to ber. These baskets are dark 
morocco boxes about a foot in length. These 
are sent from Downing Street, the Admiralty, 
the Home Department, the Head of the Army, 
etc. Each basket is locked by the Minister who 
sends it. A card hanging from the inside con- 
tains the name of the Minister. Every train to 
Windsor, Balmoral, and Osborne, carries mes- 
sengers with these boxes. The Queen and the 
Minister alone can unlock them. All these doc- 
uments have to be read by her, for she signs 
nothing which she does not read. Every bill, 
act, treaty, document, petition, or paper requir- 
ing her name, is subject to her personal atten- 
tion. Her Majesty is admitted to be one of the 
best business women in the kingdom. Each 
day’s business is finished before the day closes, 
Usually the messenger waits and takes the bask- 
et, locked by her Majesty, back to the Minister 
from whom it came. The Queen holds a ready 
pen, and carries on her aegeeany correspondence, 
which is very large. She pays her own postage 
like any lady in the land. She has always given 

ersonal attention to her children, and their re- 
igious training has been the object of much so- 
licitude and care. Her favorite pastime at Bal- 


moral is among the poor, the lowly, and the 
sick, with whom she talks, reads, prays, and 
leaves medicine, food, money, and little tokens 
of her regard, 
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Book Mark of Gold Braid and Tatting. 
Turs book mark consists of two strips of card-board three-tenths of an 
inch wide, one of which is five and the other three inches wide. ‘The strips 
are joined in a cross and covered on both sides with gold braid. ‘The edges 
are finished with an edging tatted of violet silk twist. - This edging consists 
of a row of connected rings, each ring counts two double stitches and five 
times alternately one picot, two double stitches; the rings are, however, 
only drawn together to within the space of one-fifth of an inch of thread, 


widening in the second round. Having completed seven such hexa- 
gons, fasten the threads, and crochet the figures togetlier from the un- 
der side with red wool. ‘The side on which the gray ribs are most 
prominent is the right side of the mat. Lastly, work in the edge 
stitches of the mat one round with red wool as follows: in every third 
following edge stitch work two double crochet separated by a picot— 
each picot consist of 3 ch. and 1 sc. in the first of the chain. 


Standing Collar with Bavettes. 
See illustration on page 229, 

‘THs standing collar with bavettes is fiustened to the binding of a 
chemisette.. T 
design of the col- 
lar corresponds to 
that of the ba- 















Crocheted Fringe for Covers, etc. 
Fig. i.—For making this fringe work, first, the rings as follows: Make 
a foundation of twelve 
stitches, join these in a 
round with an sl, (slip 
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Nansoox TurNED- 
Down Coutar. 
For description Be ae E ub 
see Supplement. f i 
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hat Sieeve For TUKNED- ioe : / 
be we Down Corian. eit FoR LINEN aan Ge Bo, 
- For pattern and description see Supplement ms é ee t \ 
ees sme (HS 4) No. XL., Fig. 23. For pattern and descri tion see Supplement, ie amen hemes ne 
Linen Couiax. No. XI, Fig. 28. , 1, ‘ 
: ; 2.2.0 CoLLaR With ‘Turnep-Down Cornens. 
for pattern : scri see § amie stitch), york 4 - A ~e . . 
For patter ey a Supplement, op b) ana work round the e vettes, of which Fig. 2 gives a sec- For pattern and description see Supplement, 
. XIL, Fig. 24. ring 2 sc. (single crochet), 2 tion in full size. For making the No. XI, Fig. 22. 
sde, (short double crochet), pipet 


collar take a piece of mignardise, 


5 de. ( le « . ~ & de.. 2 sde.. 2 sc "ee ti ¢ C, : 
5 de. (double erochet), 8 te. (treble crochet), 5 de., 2 sdc., 2 sc., three times which must be twice as long as it is desired to make the collar. Then lay the 


alternately 7 ch. (chain), 1 sc. ; this completely covers the 
ring. Now crochet sl. on the stitches on the ring to the first 
chain-stitch scallop, but in working these, fasten the rings to- 
gether in the manner shown by the illustration. On the upper 
edge of the rings thus joined crochet in accordance with the 
illustration as follows: * 2 de. on the sl. which was crocheted 
on the two middle te, of the following ring, 3 ch., 1 cross treble 
stitch, the upper stitches of which are separated by 2 ch., be- 
tween the first two rings, 3 ch., and repeat from *. Then 
work a round of sc. Finally, work the fringe in the chain- 
stitch seallops of the rings by crocheting 1 sc. around the first 
chain-stitch scallop of the first ring and then pulling the loop 





mignardise together at half its length, sew the ends together 
carefully, and join the double mignardise in the manner shown 
by Fig. 2, by crocheting always 1 sc, (single crochet) in the 
alternate loops on each side, and 2 ch. (chain) between the sc. 
‘The tatting worked on the outer picots is worked with tatting- 
cotton—the rings with one thread, and the scallops with two 
threads. Fig. 2 shows distinctly the number of scallops and 
picots. ‘The bavettes are each five inches long. The rosette 
at the throat is worked in mignardise, tatting, and crochet, as 
shown by Fig. 3, which gives it in full size. Figs. 4 and 5 
give a rosette in full size, and a section of a bavette, which may 





be used instead of those described. 





Linen Cure.—-Unpek 
Sipe. 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. XIII., Fig. 25. 


on the needle out to the length which it is desired to make 


- ‘ : Linen Curr.—Uprer 
the fringe; then draw the working thread again through the 


SIDE. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 25. 









Book Marx. 


EMBROIDERED Ciorn SLIPPER, 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. XXIIL, Fig. 55. 


Emsroiwrerep Kip S.irrer. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XXIV., Figs, 6 and 57. 


Knitted Cap. 
See illustration on page 233. 

Tuts cap is knitted of fine twisted cotton. Begin in the middle of the 
back, make a foundation of 8 stitches on a steel knitting-needle of suitable 
size, join these in a round and knit: Ist round.—Entirely plain. 2d 
round,—Alternately make 1, knit 1. 3d round.—Entirely plain; knit a 
stitch out of eyery made stitch. 4th round.—Alternately make 1, knit 2. 
5th round.—Entirely plain. After each pattern row follows a plain round, 
which need not be mentioned again. 6th round.—Alternately make 1, 
knit 3; the 8th, 10th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 18th, 20th, 22d, and 24th rounds 
thickness shown by the illustration. are knitted like the 6th, but the stitches knitted must always be increased 

. Crocheted Mat. by one in each of the rounds, 26th round.— * make 1, knit 1, make 1, 
THis mat is made narrow 1, knit 10, 


Me .\¢ 7° a of single hexagons, Murpsttion ror Crorm Siiprer.—Fviw Size. ere ee 


a worked in ribbed cro- ing rounds. 28th rYYETyY 1} VV y Y y VY 


chet stitch, alternately round —* make i CE REE EERE ERE 
c WK Ont 
it) 


chain-stitch scallop, and take up on the needle a new loop out of the loop 
thus formed, inclosing the chain-stitch scallop, which must also be drawn 
out as long as the fringe is wanted; and continue in this manner till | 
there are four loops in each chain-stitch scallop. 

Fig. 2.—The border of this fringe consists of three rounds of alternated 
twist stitches; the first round is worked in the loops of miguardise. The 
twist stitches are worked in the same manner as in the lambrequin in 
Harper's Bazar, No. 3, p. 40; but here the thread must be wound six 
times around the needle, and a chain stitch worked after every twist stitch. 
On the third round crochet a round of chain-stitch scallops as shown by 
the illustration; in every scallop tie strands of cotton of the length and 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Frince ror Covers, ero. 
Fig. 2,—Crocner Fringe ror Covers, etc. 
foundation of 6 ch, (chain), which must be joined in 
# round with | sl. (slip stitch), and then crochet, Ist 
round.—In each foundation 2 sc. (single crochet) ; 
at the end of the round take the needle out-of the 
loop, draw it through the first stitch of this round, 
lay on the gray wool without cutting off the red, 
crochet 1 ch., turn the work and then crochet back 
the 2d round with gray wool: always alternately 
i se. in the first stitch, 2 sc, separated by 1 ch, in 
the following stitch. This widening forms the corners of the figure. At 
the end of the round draw the last loop through the first stitch of this round, 
crochet with the red wool 1 ch., then turn the work and crochet the 3d 
round.—In each stitch 1 sc., always putting the needle through the back 
veins of the stitches. Work nine more rounds in the same manner. In 
each of the rounds worked with gray wool widen to correspond with the CrocueTt Mar. 


11. 30th round.—»> make 1, knit 1, purl 2, make 1, 
purl 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 8. 81st round.— 
* knit 2, purl 3, knit 11. 32d round.—>* make 1, knit, 
7, make i, narrow 1, knit 7. 38d round.—Entirely 
plain. 384th round.— > make 1, knit 9, make 1, narrow 
1, knit 6, 35th round.— * knit 1, purl 3, knit 3, purl 3, 
knit 8, 86th round.— > make 1, knit 1, purl 2 together, 
make 1, purl 1, knit 3, purl 2 together, make 1, purl 1, 
knit 1, make 1, narrow I, knit 5. 37th round.— knit 2, parl 3, knit 3, purl 3, 
knit 8, The 88th-48th rounds are knitted in the same design, continuing the 
open-work foundation, which is always alternated. Then follow three rounds 
without widening or narrowing but continuing the figure. The triangular pieces 
which are formed between two made stitches are now continued in the same de- 
sign and with the same number of stitches, but they are separated by an open- 
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Kyitrep Design ror Car. 


Fou. Size. 


before the last stitch in the first of these 70 rounds. The nar- 
rowing is repeated five times after each spate of three rounds. 
Then take up the edge stitches on the sides and knit in the round 


work strip, which com- 
mences at the point of 
the closely-knitted star. 
For this open-work strip 
knit in the first round: 
narrow 1, make 1, knit 
2; and in the next round 
knit 2, make 1, narrow 1. 
Having worked sixteen 
rounds, leave 34 stitches 
for the back edge of the 
cap. (The stitches of 
a triangular part must 
form the middle of the 
back.) With the re- 
maining*stitches knit 70 
rounds more, backward 
and forward, but narrow 
one after the first and 


with all the stitches, including those left on the back of the cap, 





Taitac Strx Low-Neckep Corsace. 
For description see Supplement. 


one round plain, three rounds purled, then one round—alternately 


narrow 1, knit 1, make 1. 


follow again three rounds entirely purled; then a narrow open- 


SPT ER PUREE RE 
“Y etenrkeine a. 





» Fig. 2.—Srction or 
Bavettre ror STANDING 
Cottar.—Futt Size. 


stitches, join these in a round, and knit the Ist 
round entirely plain. 2d round. 


—Alternately make 1, kn 


3d and 4th rounds.—Entirely 
plain. 5th round.—Alternately 
make 1, knit 2. 6th round.— 


The next round is entirely plain; then 


work border, which is knitted as fol- 
lows: lst round.—Narrow 1, knit 1, 
make 1, 2d round.—Entirely plain. 
Repeat these two rounds four times 
more. ‘Then purl three rounds, knit 
one open-work round, and again purl 
3 rounds, after which cast off all the 
stitches, Edge the cap with gathered 
Valenciennes edging, 
and run narrow red 
ribbon through the 
open-work rounds of 
the border. 


Knitted Cap. 
See illustration on 
page 233. 

‘Tuts cap is knitted 
of fine twisted cot- 
ton. Begin with a 
foundation of eight 


Fig. 3.—Tatrep 
it 1. eS) Rosette For Stanp- 







in@ CoLiar. 
Four Size. 





Entirely plain. After each pat- 
tern row follows a plain round, 
which need not be mentioned 
again. The 7th, 9th, 11th, 13th, 
15th, 17th, 19th, and 21st rounds 







Waxrxirse Dress.—Front. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Tatrep Sranpine Coiuar 
with BAVETTES. 





Brack Gros Grain Low-Neckep Corsace. 
For description see Supplement. 


Unper-Sxiet with Tray. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIL., Figs. 51-4. 
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Mayxner or Workine Cross 
Srircu ror Kip Supper. 


are knitted like the 5th round, 
but the knitted stitches of each 
thick part are increased one in 
each pattern row. In the 22d 
round each thick part must 
count 1] stitches. 23d round. 
—>* make 1, narrow 1 (always 
knitting two together twisted), 
knit 9. Repeat from * in this 
as in every following round, 
which need not be mentioned 
again. 25th round.— > make 
1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
knit 8. 27th round.—>.make 
1, narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, knit7. 29th 
round.—>* make 1, narrow 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, make 1, knit 
1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 6. 
Ist round.—* make 1, nar- 
row 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 
1, narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, knit 5. 33d 
round.— > four times altern- 
ately make 1, narrow 1, then 
make 1,*knit 1, make 1, nar- 
row 1, knit 4. 35th round.— 
* five times alrernately make 





Fig. 5.—Tatrep Rosetre 





1, narrow 1, then make 
1, knit 1, make 1, nar- 
row 1, knit 3. 37th 
round.— * six times al- 
ternately make 1, narrow 
1, then make 1, knit 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, knit 2. 
39th round.—>* seven 
times alternately make 1, 
narrow 1, then make 1, 
knit 1, make I, narrow 1, 
knit 1. 41st round.— 
eight times alternately 
make 1, narrow 1, make 
1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 
1. Now follow 4 rounds 
purled; then one round 





Kyittep Desien ror JAcKE?. 
Fun. Size. 


alternately make 1, knit 
2 together plainly, and again purl four rounds. Now begins the 
figure of the cap (see illustration on this page): Ist round.— 
* four times alternately make 1, narrow 1, then knit 4. 2d round. 
—Entirely plain. After each pattern row follows again a plain 
round, 3d’ round.— > make 1, knit 1, four times alternately 







Licut Green Poriin Low-Neckep Corsage. 


For description see Supplement 


make 1, narrow 1, then knit 1, narrow 1. 5th round.— 
* make 1, narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, three times altern 
ately make 1, narrow 1, then 
make 1, knit 3 together plain- 
ly. 7th round.—* make 1, 
narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
make 1, knit 1, three times 
alternately make 1, narrow 1 
(with the last of these three 
narrowings knit 3 stitches to- 
gether plainly). th round. 
—> three times al- 
ternately make 1, nar- 
row 1, then make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, nar- 
row 1, make 1, knit 
3 stitches together 
plainly. 11th round, 
—>* three times al- 
ternatelymakel,nar-_ Fig. 4.—Srctrion or 
row 1, then make 1, Tarren. Bavertz ror 
knit 3, make 1, knit Sranpinc COLLAR. 

3 together plainly. 

13th round.— * three times alternately make 1, 
narrow 1, then make 1, knit 4, 
narrow 1. Inthe now following 
15th round, knit * three times 
alternating 1 made stitch, | nar- 
rowed, then make 1, knit 1, make 
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I, narrow 1, knit 1, narrow 1; 
but leave the last 32 stitches with- 
out knitting, for the back of the 
cap. Also knit hackward and 


Watkine Dress.— Back. 


For description see Supplement. 
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forward from the 15th round ; the round former- 
ly knitted is now purled on the under side of the 
work. At the beginning and end of the 16th 
round widen one stitch, which serves as the edge 
stitch and is slipped at the beginning of each 
round. Care must also be taken to keep the 

straight. 17th round.—Add one stitch. 
* Three times alternately make 1, narrow 1, 
make 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, 
knit 3 together plainly. 19th round.—* Nar- 
row 2 (for this slip the first stitch of the follow- 
ing three, knit the other two together and slip 
the first one over), twice alternately make 1, 
narrow 1, then make 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 
1, make I, narrow 1, make 1. 21st round.— * 
Narrow 2, mske 1, narrow 1, then make 1, knit 
1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, make 1. 23d round.—* Narrow 2, 
make 1, knit 3, three times alternately make 1, 
narrow 1, lastly make 1. 25th round.—* Nar- 
row 1, knit 4, three times alternately make 1, 
narrow 1, then make 1. 27th round.—Narrow 
1, knit 1, narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, three times 
alternately make 1, narrow 1, then makel. The 
description already given will be found sufficient 
for the continuation of the work. Knit 54 more 
rounds altogether, then take the edge stitches on 
each side on the needles, and knit with these and 
the 32 stitches on the back of the cap, in the 
round, 3 purled rounds: then a round. Altern- 
ately make 1, narrow 1, then again 3 purled 
rounds, widening as much as may be required on 
the corners of the cap. Then follows an open- 
work stripe, for which knit 6 rounds, always al- 
ternately narrow 1, make 1, knit 1. For the 
narrowing knit two stitches together in the first 
of these 6 rounds, and a stitch and made stitch 
in the following rounds. Now knit 4 rounds 
purled, then a round alternately; narrow twice 
in succession, make 2, then purl 4 rounds; in 
the first of these 4 rounds knit 1 and purl 1 out 
of every double made stitch. Cast off and finish 
the edge with Valeneiennes edging an inch and 
a quarter wide. Run narrow red ribbon through 
the open-work rounds and finish the cap with 
strings of wider red ribbon. 


Infant’s Knitted Jacket. 
See illustration on 233, 

Bron this jacket on the under edge with a founda- 
tion of 180 stitches, and knit on these in backward and 
forward rounds as fuliows: ist round.—Sli 2 ] arl 
purl 2, then 


kuit 


purl 2, knit 2, jast 

round. 4th round like the 3d round; but the knitted 
stitches of the 3d round must be purled, and the purled 
stitches knitted. Repeat these four rounds three times 
more ; 
round.—Purled. 19th round.—Kuitted; but in this 


before the last 13 sti is 

the requisite number of stitches for the design in the 
ist round. * Knit 3, purl 1, make 1 purl 2 together, 
and repest from x. round like 20th round— 
always knitting the made stitches as s' 
the holes of the de 
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See illustration on page 933. 
Tus jacket is knitted of white knitting-cotton. It 
the before but is 





side of the work, on the previous 3 knitted stitches 
and the purled stitch before and after these three 
stitches; between the squares work the piqué like 
foundation. 7th round the 6th round; but 
this, instead of 5, knit 7 stitches which must appear 
plain on the right side of the work. In the Sth to 10th 
rounds lessen the number of plain stitches in the same 
proportion in which they were increased in the former 
rounds. 1ith and 12th rounds like the ist and 2d 
rounds. In continuing the design, always repeat the 
Sth to 12th rounds; but the squares must alternate in 
position. The neck and wrists are edged with narrow 
crocheted edging. Narrowsatin ribbon is ran th: 

the knitted open-work rows, in the manner shown by 
the illustration. 


Infant's Basket. 
See illustration on page 233. 


Tas basket is designed to hold the clothing needed 
for an infant's daily use. The under-clothing is laid 
around the warm bottle in one side of the basket. 
The basket is made of white willow wicker-work. It 
is banded with two strips of red cloth four inches 
wide, which are ornamented with points of black 
cloth, and are arranged on the in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 


Cradle with Cradle Curtain. 
See illustration on page 233. 


Tne frame-work of this cradle is of turned and pol- 
ished wood ; on the dards are fastened two flexible 
rods, which are fastened with a button above the cra- 
dle, and serve as a frame for the curtain. The cradle 
is of wicker-work, and is furnished at the ends with 
rings, by means of which it is hooked on the fram«- 
work. The muslin curtain is edged with wide em- 
broidered edging, and is fastened on the frame-work 
with bows of blue ribbon and blue silk cord and tas- 
sels. 








“OVER THE WATER.” 


LONG, straggling street, on which the hot 

June sun pours down with unmitigated 
power. A few working-men in blouses and 
clattering sabots lounge languidly down it at 
intervals. Marie and Louise, of the Hotel de 
Londres, stand simmering and perspiring at 
the door of that hostelry, snatching a few mo- 
ments’ rest from their multifarious avocations, 
comprising a mixture of parlor, chamber-maid, 
boots, and porter—for they work in a manner 
known only to the female servants of Normandy. 
The members of the French Cercle opposite are 
consoling themselves in their balcony with eau 
sucre and cigareites, 

Lounging out of the tobacconist’s front-floor 
window is Jim Ogilvie, whilom of Her Majesty’s 
Dragoons. Like many other men, he has lived 
a little too fast. Betting, gambling, and a gen- 
eral capacity for spending money have deprived 
the —th of a promising officer, and sent him to 
do penance in a small French country town till 
some arrangements can be made with his numer- 
ous creditors. 

‘* Confound it !” he muttered, as he threw away 
his cigar; ‘this ‘over the water’ is becoming a 
bore. I must either ‘go in’ for absinthe or a 
small flirtation with ‘Trincon.’ Can't afford it 
with mine hostess. She'll stick me for some- 
thing if I go through the shop. Hah! the dinner- 
bell of the Londres. Good! that solves the prob- 
lem! Wash one’s hands, and then to the cara- 
vansérai.” 

Jim entered the Londres. The table, during 
the hot summer weather, was laid in the garden 
at the back of the house—a considerable improve- 
ment on the hot stuffy sa//e. Jim dropped into 
his accustomed seat next some English ladies, 
with whom, in consequence of their having resided 
at the hotel some weeks, he had seraped acquaint- 
ance, and began his dinner. Opposite were five 
places evidently taken, the chairs being tilted for- 
ward against table. 

** New-comers, I suppose?” remarked Jim to 
his fair neighbor. 

** Looks like it,” she rejoined. 

At this moment entered the party for whom 
the reserved seats were evidently in waiting. A 
stout, florid man of fifty or thereabout, accom- 
panied by his wife, hale and comfortable-lookig; 
a couple of daughters, apparently of the respect- 
ive ages of seventeen and fifteen, and a young 
lady of rather more mature age, dressed in half- 
mourning. 

There was nothing much in such a party tak- 
ing their seats to influence Jim Ogilvie, one 
would have thought, but the claret glass was 
arrested half-way to his lips, and a muttered 
“Good gracious!” escaped him. 

‘* What's the matter?” said his neighbor. 
** Has the incursion opposite frightened you ?” 

**No, Oh dear,no! I thought I recognized 
the old gentleman opposite.” 

**Not often the recognition of a gentleman 
causes so much confusion,” replied his fair 
friend, laughing. ‘‘What do you take him 
for ?” 


*Oh! no doubt about him,” replied Jim. 
**Made a lot of money in trade, somehow. 
Traveling with wife and daughters, to polish 
the latter. Hates claret, the life, the whole 

i Yearning for port, and to see his Times 

. Old lady much of his opinion—hates 
kickshaws and ‘furren ways.’ Daughters missy, 
Clapham educated, full of airs and vulgarism. 
That's about a correct description of the family, 
I take it.” 

** But you are leaving out one,” said the young 
lady; ‘* that nice-looking girl in half-mourning. 
What is she? niece, daughter, or governess ?” 

‘* Beat there quite, Miss Leslie. Don’t affect 
to understand her.” 

“Well, it’s time for us to go. You shall give 
me your views of that lady in half-mourning 
when you have had a little more leisure to study 
her.” And Miss Leslie and her party rose, and 
left the table. 

**Deuced odd,” muttered Jim, as the ladies 
departed. ‘If that wasn’t Dora Paine, I never 
saw her. What on earth is she doing here? 
Wonderful hot weather we're having, Sir ?” 

“Yes,” replied the florid gentleman opposite, 
whose feminine belongings had also retired. 
**Suppose it’s always the case in this con- 
founded country; but my misses they would 





come abroad. As for me, I think there's no 


plece like Engiani. Never was out of it be- 
fore, anc wish | wasn't now.” 

**Wel, | like a maa with no prejudice about 
him,” thought Jim.  ‘‘Quite right,” he said; 
‘“there’s uo piace "ke it. These don’t 
know hovw to dine, spite of all they tell us about 
French cooking.” 

The cookery at the Londres was perhaps hard~ 
ly a fair sample. 

‘You're right, Sir—you’re right,” responded 
the florid-looking gentleman. ‘‘ You're a sensi- 
ble man, Sir. No; I like my sirloin of beef and 
bottle of port afterward. Confound this wishy- 
washy claret and the kickshaws I’ve been living 
on the last six weeks! But the girls bullied their 
mother to come abroad, and she teased me into 
it—more fool I, at my time of life.” 

‘Try a petit verre with that coffee, and one of 
these cigars,” said Jim; ‘‘ it’s the best part of a 
Nerman dinner,” and he threw his case across 
the table. 

“*Thank ye, Sir; thank ye,” said the other; 
and in five minutes he and Jim were chatting to- 
gether like old friends. 

The cigars finished, they strolled up the garden, 
and Jim was introduced to Mrs. and the Misses 
Chalmers and Miss Paine. Jim bowed. 

“* Had the pleasure of meeting you last year at 
Lanceby, though I’m afraid my name has faded 
from your memory, Miss Paine,” said Jim. 

“No, Mr. Ogilvie, I recollect you perfectly,” 
replied Miss Paine, somewhat dryly. 

Considering what had then passed between 
those two, it would have been odd if she hadn't. 

Jim’s easy, off-hand manner and man-of-the- 
world converse made a rapid impression. He 
listened patiently to Mrs. Chalmers’s petty griev- 
ances, put down the eldest girl’s Clapham graces 
with a high hand, and snubbed the hoyden sharp- 
ly in a London drawl of some years’ practice. 

Miss Paine looked on the while with a faint, 
amused smile. It was only as they strolled back 
that Jim could contrive for a minute to get a word 
or two with her. 

** Dora,” he said, ‘* what does all this mean? 
What are you doing here? Do you forget our 
last meeting ?” 

“*T should have thought you had. You took 
little trouble to discover me after the scrape you 
led me into last year.” 

** My dear Dora, I had scrapes enough of my 
own on hand then. It was all I could do to take 
care of myself.” 

**Yes; I could fancy after the manner of men 
that would be your first object. You don’t, as a 
rule, trouble your heads much about what posi- 
tion you leave us in.” 

** Don’t be unkind; I can explain all when 
: have an opportunity. What are you doing 

ere ?” 


“*Can’t you conceive? I am governess to 
those girls. A little troublesome, but not bad 
girls in their way. The eldest is rather pretty. 
Don’t you think so?” 

**T don’t know. I want to talk to you.” 

**Hush! Mrs. Chalmers is looking round. 
You liked early rising once. ‘To-morrow morn- 
ing, at eight, I will tell you all. I don’t know 
this place. Say where, and I'll find it.” 

‘*The Jardin d’Evéques,” w Jim. 
‘You're quite right, Mrs. Chalmers; it is get- 
ting too late to stay out. I’m afraid I must 
— you good-night ;” and, lifting his hat, Jim 


“*By Jove!” he soliloquized, as he solaced 
himself shortly after with a pipe and a glass of 
Schiedam and water in his lodgings over the to- 
bacconist’s. ‘‘I had better go away. If I stay 
I know I shall get spooney on that little Paine 
girl. She led me into playing the fool once be- 
fore. Lord, what a wife I might have had!” 
and Jim laughed at the recollection of a time 
now gone by—an occasion on which Dora had 
seduced him from his allegiance to a lady with 
ingots, whatever else she might lack. And then 
Jim Ogilvie put down his pipe and sought his 
pillow. 

A few minutes before eight the next morning 
Miss Paine trips lightly out of the door of the 
Londres, rather to the astonishment of Marie, 
who thinks she’s out earlier than most English. 
She stops for a moment to ask Marie the way to 
the Jardin d'Evéques. Marie directs her, and 
thinks she is making a species of mild pilgrimage 
to “the stones.” For be it known, at the top 
of the Jardin d’Evéques, inclosed by posts and 
iron chains, are placed the identical flags taken 
from the old Cathedral of Avranches on which 
Henry the Second knelt to do penance for the 
murder of Thomas & Becket. Marie is a be- 
liever in bones and stones. She puts down Ma- 
demoiselle as a devote Anglaise, and thinks bet- 
ter of her accordingly. 

Miss Paine trips quietly down the street, 
glances a minute or two at the busy market- 
place, where buxom Norman hucksters, adorned 
with the old Norman cap, long pendulous ear- 
rings, and those quaint old-fashioned gold cross- 
es (family heir-looms of perhaps some hundred 
years), are busily chaffering over their swelling 
baskets of ripe, mellow fruit, and sees what she 
guesses to be the Jardin d’Evéques before her. 

Miss Paine guesses aright, and, crossing the 
large open space at the top, is soon promenading 
the broad walk leading up to the penance-worn 
stones of the Plantagenet. 

She had not walked tar before Jim Ogilvie 
met. her. ‘ 

‘*Thanks, my dear Dora, for this meeting!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Come up above here. ‘There 
is such a glorious view over the bay and country. 
You will see Mont St. Michel standing forth in 
all his glory this morning.” 

They ascended the little hillock in silence. 
As they reached the summit the girl stopped, 
entranced. She had an eye for beauty in any 
form—beauties of nature or beauties of art. The 
fresh June sun poured down over the glittering 





bay with its wooded banks, up the long, straight, 








dusty road, so thoroughly French in its 

ently interminable length and directness, While 
far away, still half-enveloped in mist, towered 
out that mystic Mont St. Michel of which she 
had heard so much—as Pagan idol of the Ro- 
mans, monastery and shrine of the Middle Ages, 
bastile of the Revolution. Like some grim old- 
world monster it looked out over the waters of 
the bay. 

Jim saw she was spell-bound, and for some 
few minutes forbore to speak. At last he said: 

** And now, Dora, tell me about yourself.” 

‘*In one moment. What a glorious view it 
is! Look how the sun gilds those dissolving 
clouds. Now that cloud landscape disappears 
as rapidly as it formed. Cape, hill, headland, 
mountain of that golden panorama melt away 
before the destroyer. So, Mr. Ogilvie, do the 
illusions of love and youth before the sun of this 
everyday life.” 

‘* Why do you speak thus, Dora ?” 

** Why do i speak thus ?” replied the girl, bit- 
terly. ‘*Do you think the rosy tints have not 
been washed out of my young life already? Do 
you know or care what came of my listening to 
your idle nonsense when we last met? You know 
I was sent home in disgrace because I listened to 
you—that I changed the idle luxury of my aunt's 
house for the sordid pinching of my own home 
—and all because I was weak enough to listen 
to one who never thought it worth his while to 
inquire what became of me. Yes—you men, 
you teach us our lessons hardly: you bring the 
tears to our eyes, and a cracking to our heart- 
strings; but they're lessons we don't forget. No 
—you do your engraving deeply.” 

Considering their previous flirtation had been 
quite as much Miss Paine’s doing as the hapless 
Jim’s, this was not at all bad in *‘ the injured 
innocence” style. Poor Jim felt as crest-fallen 
as if he had been engaged and deserted her at 
the altar, instead of having, by a sudden depart- 
ure, abruptly broken off a flirtation. 

“* Dora,” mumbled Jim, ‘‘ will you forgive 
the past so far as to believe me when I say that 
if I had staid longer in England a debtor's pris- 
on would have been my fate ?” 

** And that prevented you from writing a line 
to one you professed, if my senses did not deceive 
me, to love!” 

**Confound it,” thought Jim; “and I once 
thought this girl was shy. Wonder what I'd 
better say next!” 

He was saved further cogitation on this point. 
Suddenly a pair of lustrous gray eyes flashed uy 
into his face. The girl laid her hand on his arm, 
and said: 

**Jim, dear, you’re puzzled. You foolish fel- 
low, can’t you see you've piqued me by the little 
pains you took to inquire after me?—can’t you 
see the girl you deemed so shy can be bold 
enough when she loves and meets”—here Dora's 
voice faltered, and she blushed beautifully—‘* the 
man she feared she'd lost ?” 

In a second Jim’s arm was round her waist, and 
his lips met hers. ‘‘ My darling!” he whispered, 

**'There! that will do, I’m sure,” said Dora, 
laughing, and extricating herself from his em 
brace. ‘*‘Somebody must be looking our way, 
and I don’t want to make gossip for the tab& 
@héte. I must run back now. See me to the 
gate, won’t you, Jim?” 

** Of course I will.” 

** Recollect I am ‘ the governess,’ though I can 
do pretty well what I like with the old people, 
and get on fairly with the girls. If you want tc 
see much of me you must be intimate with them, 
mind. Good-by!” And with a smile and a nod, 
Dora left the garden. 

As for Jim, he felt that it was all over with 
him, and that the forebodings over last night's 
pipe had been only too truly realized 

** Yes!” laughed Dora to herself, as she wend- 
ed her way up the street; ‘‘it’s true I've recap- 
tured my truant lover, but then I don’t quite 
know what to do with him, now I’ve got him. 
I'm afraid poor Jim has got no money. Well, 
we shall see. In the mean time, being in love 
with me is good for him.” She was a wise little 
woman in her generation, was Dora Paine. 

The table dhéte at the Londres that day was 
startled by the advent of a new-comer, whose ir- 
repressible geniality speedily made him acquaint- 

with every one there. He was attired in a 
light tourist’s suit, and wore a white neck-cloth. 
He looked like a parson out on a summer's tour. 
But mystery about him there was none. ‘lime 
even for conjecture was wanting. Before dinner 
was over he had, in the most genial, egotistical, 
off-hand way made every one in his vicinity quite 
aware that he was the Rector of Edendale, one 
of the prettiest parsonages in Hertfordshire — 
that he came abroad every year for a summer's 
run, to see fresh scenery and faces, to collect 
new ideas, and prevent his mind generally from 
rusting. He wanted to see every thing — he 
wanted every body to join with him in seeing it. 
He fraternized with the Chalmers party, drank 
wine with Jim, complimented Miss Paine, and 
laughed with the Leslies—told them his troubles 
about his cows, and how badly some land he 
farmed promised this year—laughed gayly over 
his bachelor life, and the discomforts of an un- 
married parson. Finally favoring the company 
with some of his parochial difficulties, and how 
he believed it was all from want of a lady at the 
rectory. 

**See Mont St. Michel of course he must. 
Hadn't they or the Chalmerses seen it? Delight- 
ful! Why not make up a party for to-morrow 
or the next day? Mr.—I have not the pleasure 
of knowing your name.” 

‘* Ogilvie,” supplemented Jim. 

‘*T am delighted to make your acquaintance. 
Would join also? Capital! Of course nothing 
could be jollier.” 

There was no holding the irrepressible rector 
on his travels, so the Mont St. Michel party was 
made up. 
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As Jim said “*good-night” that evening he 


whispered to Miss Paine, ‘Come and have an- 
other look at the view to-morrow morning.” _ 

An areh glance and a little nod was Dora's 
response. But that walk the next morning was 
a very different affair from that of the previous 
day. It was true Dora was punctual to her 
tryst; but then she was accompanied by Miss 
Chalmers; and ‘‘ that confounded parson,” as 
Jim mentally called him, had also attached him- 
self to them, to see the stones of which he had 
heard from Miss Paine at dinner on the preced- 
ing night. ise 

**So unlucky ber taking early rising into her 
head,” murmured Dora sotto voce, as she bade 
Jim good-morning. ‘ 

Jim sulked a little at starting; a mistake on his 
part, for the irrepressible rector (he announced 
his name as Phipps, by-the-way), in the ardor 
of his antiquarian researches, was compelled to 
apply to Miss Paine for information. Conse- 
quently Jim found himself paired off, he hardly 
knew how, with Miss Selina Chalmers. How- 
ever, he soon recovered his spirits, and as there 
was nothing for it but to accept the situation, he 
rattled away to that young lady, who seemed not 
a little pleased with her cavalier. 

She was a fresh, good-looking girl, and, though 
perhaps a nice observer might detect she was not 
quite a lady, she was any thing but the missy 
vulgar girl Jim had stigmatized her as, on her 
first appearance at the Londres. Then her un- 
mistakable admiration of himself tickled his van- 
ity, and stimulated him to make himself decided- 
ly agreeable. 

**Oh, Dora, how handsome and agreeable Mr. 
Ogilvie is!” said Selina Chalmers as they ascend- 
ed the stairs of the hotel together. 

**You think so?” said Miss Paine, dryly; 

haps he is, Jim, Jim,” she murmured to 
herself when she got into her own room, ‘‘ I can’t 
quite make up my mind what to do about you.” 

The Mont St. Michel party came off in a day 
or two. A longish drive through a rather pret- 
ty country brought them to the edge of the fa- 
mous sands over which the tide ran high daily, 
quite isolating the weird old rock from the main 

Our party have arrived at the strip of shingly 
beach that surrounds the rock. ‘They pass through 
the massive gateway, and ascend the steep, ill- 
paved road into the little town, or rather hamlet, 
that nestles at its feet. Jim Ogilvie is a little 
discontented. Somehow Selina Chalmers seems 
fated to be his companion, while that ‘* confound- 
ed parson,” as Jim once more terms him, seems 
to have appropriated Dora Paine, They climb 
—you are always climbing to begin with at Mont 
St. Michel—those dreadfully steep stairs. ‘The 
church, the cloisters, the sade, are all shown to 
them in their turn. They come at last to the 
cachettes, those fearful little dungeons under the 
roof; they peep in, but to their eyes, used to 
daylight, all seems utter darkness. Their guide 
in solemn tones narrates of political prisoners 
who entered those little cells as young men, only 
to leave them after many years, sewn up in a 
blanket, with a shot attached to their lifeless feet, 
for a sullen plunge over the parapet when the 
tide ran high. 

The irrepressible Phipps and Jim must of 
course try temporary incarceration in a cachette 
each to see what it was like. Armed with a ci- 
gar fusee each prepared for his enterprise. Stop, 
would no lady share the adventure? Of course. 
When was woman’s courage known to fail on 
such occasions? Miss Paine and Miss Chalmers 
came nobly to the front. 

“* Now, Miss Paine,” said Jim. 

** In one moment,” replied Dora. 

Jim had been chafing we know for some time 
at the way in which Phipps had somehow mo- 
nopolized Dora. Now was his time for an ex- 
planation. 

‘*Give me your hand,” he said, advancing 
cautiously into the darkness, and stretching his 
hand out behind him. 

A little hand was put into his. He drew the 
owner gently forward, not forgetting to press the 
hand tenderly as he did so. 

The lady gave a slight scream as*the door 
closed behind them. 

**Don’t be frightened, darling,” murmured 
dim, as he stole his arm round his companion’s 
waist. ‘I'll take every care of you.” 

** Oh, oh, it’s so dark! Don't, please.” 

**My pet, I loved you from the first, you 
know—from the first time I ever saw you;” and 
Jim, taking rather a mean advantage of the sit- 
uation, snatched half a dozen kisses from lips 
that were certainly yielded with very little deny- 
ing. ‘*‘ Never mind your friends or mine,” con- 
tinued Jim. ‘* Only say you'll be mine, I nev- 
er loved woman as I love you. Kiss me, dear- 
est, and say Yes.” 

A pair of arms stole round his neck, and a 
modest little kiss was given for answer. 

“*T say,” called out old Chalmers, ‘‘haven’t 
you people had enough of ‘cachetting’ by this 
time? I'm all for getting back to the lunch.” 

** All right,” replied Jim, ‘‘Jet us out. I 
don’t think it half so bad as it looks.” 

The door was opened, and Jim led out his 
tellow-prisoner—Miss Selina Chalmers, 

Jim stared like a man in a maze; he was too 
dumfoundered to speak. Miss Chalmers, whose 
cheeks wore the most roseate hue, seemed also 
quite afraid to encounter any one’s glances, 

“* Now let out the other delinquents,” chuckled 
Chalmers, and out of the next cachette stepped 
forth Miss Paine and the parson. Phipps look- 
ed a little serious; but Dora was as quiet and 
se ca as usual, taking Mr. Phipps’s arm 
for the descent with the most perfect sang froid 
—Miss Chalmers, of course, falling once more to 
Jim’s care. What to do he didn’t quite know; 
but Jim’s knowledge of the world told him this 
much—however he might get out of it afterward, 
he could do nothing now. After kissing a girl 


“ 





for five minutes in the dark, telling her he loved 


her, and asking her to marry him (it’s true by 
mistake), he couldn’t quite throw her over the 
same afternoon. She was, as I've already said, 
not @ bad-looking girl, and just ‘‘sweet seven- 
teen” to boot; so Jim in a more modified form 
continued to make himself as agreeable as his 
utterly upset equilibrium allowed. 

As for Selina Chalmers, she was too bewil- 
dered by a first and unexpected declaration of 
love to be more than rather frightened at Jim’s 
petits soins, though she rather liked his calling 
her Lina, 

The drive homeward was quiet. Jim was dy- 
ing to have a few words with Dora; but that 
astute young lady never gave him achance. He 
found himself always beside his fiancé. Jim, in 
his most ferocious moods, was lamb-like to wo- 
men, and Miss Selina’s barely-concealed blushes 
and general confusion insured her kind treatment. 

On their return to the hotel Jim made his 
adieux. ‘The shy glance of Selina’s dark eyes 
seemed to him his ‘* kismet,” and he could not 
refrain from returning it with a warm pressure 
of the timid little hand that was put forth to his 
at parting. 

“One moment, Mr. Ogilvie. * said Miss Paine, 
following him to the door. *‘ Don’t forget that 
book you promised me. I sould like to see if 
I am right about that particular passage.” 

This was all Greek to Jim; but he was begin- 
ning to be aware that Dora’s manceuvres were a 
little beyond him, 

“Grand Place at seven to-morrow,” she whis- 
pered, ‘and I'll explain all. Good-night.” 

Miss Paine had been but a few minutes in her 
room that evening before there came a knock at 
the door, and Miss Chalmers entered. She had 
had before this more than one little skirmish with 
Dora, in which she had been notably worsted, 
and it was an unusual thing on her part to make 
a confidante of Miss Paine. But then, you see, 
she was in all the flush of a first love. She had 
admired Jim Ogilvie very much from the begin- 
ning. School-girl as she was, no one had ever 
made love to her before, and she took it very 
much in earnest now, as young girls generally 
do. Her sex’s wit told her already that Dora, 
she knew not how, could influence Jim for good 
or evil as far as she was concerned. So she came 
to tell her story, and entreat Miss Paine to throw 
no blight on her young dream. 

* You're quite right, my dear,” said Dora, after 
hearing the somewhat i ion. ‘*He 
has position, and is a gentleman, I khew some- 
thing of him in England. Your papa has money ; 
and if he only does what he should, you'll 
a very happy couple, Poor Jim, you see, has 
nothing.” 


Selina started a little at “‘ poor Jim,” but she 
felt as if she were in Dora’s hands, and then— 
well, she didn’t want to lose her lover. ‘* Shall 
you go out before breakfast to-morrow?” she 
asked. 

** Yes,” 

* Mayn’t I come with you?” It had been 
Dora’s suggestion, her coming the morning be- 
fore. 

“No. Don’t be jealous, you little stupid, or 
I won't do any thing for you. You may trust 
me, Selina.” : 

**Good-night, Dora, and thank you so much. 
I know I have behaved badly to you often. But 
you'll forgive all now, won't you?” And Selina 
shyly offered her cheek. 

Dora just brushed it with her lips. ‘“‘ It will 
be your father’s fault,” she said, ‘‘if you don’t 
marry Jim Ogilvie. Now, good-night. Go to 
bed, and dream of your marriage bells ringing.” 

** Yes, Jim,” she murmured, as Selina left the 
room; ‘I don’t think you can have me; so I'll 
be magnanimous, and do the best I can for you, 
though you hardly deserve it. Well for you, Sir, 
you returned to your allegiance, to begin with, or I 
can’t say what I might have been tempted to do.” 

And what were Jim’s reflections that evening 
over his solitary pipe? That hardened ex-hussar 
was completely beaten. 

“ Don’t know how the deuce it’s to come off,” 
he muttered, ‘‘Not ‘in the know’ one bit this 
time. Wonder whether she did it on purpose? 
What does she mean? Don’t think she means 
me, any way. Rather a sell, because I was in 
earnest. What the devil am I to do about Se- 
lina? Evening train for Paris to-morrow I should 
think’s about ‘ my form.’ Wonder what she’s got 
to say to-morrow ?” 

On arriving at the Place the next morning, 
Jim found Dora there awaiting him. ‘‘ How well 
she looks,” he thought, ‘‘in her half-mourning,” 
as she came forward to meet him, the gray eyes 
dancing with fun. 

“*Oh, Jim, Jim!” she said, as she extended 
her hand, ‘‘is this your love forme? The first 
picnic we go to you leave me, and propose to 
somebody else. Wouldn’t come near me all day 
even.” 

** You didn’t give me much chance,” said Jim, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Besides, you know, Dora, I thought—” 

‘**T know nothing,” she interrupted, laughing, 
‘except that Mr. Phipps had to take care of me 
all day, and Selina has told me what took place 
between you and her in the cachette.” 

“Dora, my darling, for Heaven's sake—” 

** Come into the garden, Jim, and do be quiet. 
You can’t have so many darlings ; at least not all 
at once, you know,” said Miss Paine, roguishly. 

** Dora, you know—” 

**Do hold your tongue. Come and sit down 
on this bench, and listen to me.” 

** But you know I don’t mean to marry Selina ; 
that it was a mistake. I love you, and mean to 

you.” 

**Can’t be done, Jim, dear;” and Miss Paine 
shook her head solemnly, though, from a slight 
twitching about the corners of her mouth, it might 
be doubted if a strong inclination to laugh was 
not at that moment her ruling impulse. 

** L don't quite know now how it all happened, 














up with that confounded parson. 
neck if I was quite clear about it.” 
‘** You'll do nothing of the kind,” replied Dora, 
sharply. ‘‘Ill not. have my intended husband 
immolated. Don’t look savage, Sir. Listen to 


**T didn’t come here to be made a fool of,” 
said Jim, fiercely, as he rose. ‘* Marry the par- 
son, then. I shall start for Paris by the after- 
noon train.” 

** No, you won't. Jim, don't be foolish. Sit 
down, and listen patiently till I have done. 
When I first met you I liked you more than 
any one I had ever seen. Don’t mistake me; 
1 have never loved any one, not even you. I 
doubt whether it is really in me todo so. I was 
poor, and very tired of that poverty. I thought 
you rich, and wanted to marry you. If you had 
been, I should have made you a very good wife. 
I could have liked you as weil as it is in me to 
like any one; perhaps better. If I have not 
much heart, I have a pretty good head. ‘That 
little fiasco occurred, or I might have married 

‘ou. Dreadfal thing for both of us, Jim, eh? 
t could we have lived on? Neither you 
nor I are good at economy.” 

“‘ Good-by,” he said, savagely, between his set 
teeth. ‘‘ You make me think worse of women 
than I ever did yet.” 

She laid her hand on his arm, and the mock- 
ing tones in which she had as yet spoken soft- 
ened marvelously, Heartless as she was, still 
what of heart she had Jim had touched. At 
this minute, when she was about to bid him 
leave her, she could not but feel a slight pang 
that it must be so, She wavered for a second 
in her purpose, and then the worldly, scheming 
little head recovered itself, 

**Don't go yet, please,” she said. ‘‘Jim, we 
can’t have all we would like in this world. If I 
was rich, I would marry you. If I tell you it 
was my plan that Selina entered the cachette 
with you, forgive me. It was as much for you 
as myself. You've asked her to marry you, and 
she has consented. Do it. Her father is rich. 
You were prepared once before to marry for 
money. Do it now. She’s a nice girl—young. 
You can make of her what you will; and one 
thing more: she believes what women don’t al- 


together in 

“* What?” he exclaimed. 

“Thoroughly in her lover,” and Dora’s eyes 
dropped. 

There was a silence of some moments between 
them. 

“*And you,” inquired Jim, roughly, at last, 
**who never cared for me-—who led me to think 
you did—” 

** Jim, don’t throw stones. If I have had the 
best of it a little, I’m sure I deserved it. I 
risked most. Let the past be buried between 
us,” 

** But you—what do you mean to do?” 
**Do?” she replied, with a light laugh— 
‘‘why, marry the parson, of course, you goose. 
He can keep me, which you can’t. He’s not 
quite asked me yet, but he will before two days 
are over. Now, don’t be sulky any more, Jim. 
Do as I tell you, and leave me to myself. It’s 
best for both of us. Good-by. Shake hands, 
and let’s part friends. Yes; you may kiss me 
just for the last time.” 

** By Jove, Dora, you're a clever woman !” 

** Thanks, Monsieur.” And making him a 
low courtesy, Miss Dora took her way back to 
the hotel. 

A few days elapsed, harassing in the extreme 
to poor Selina, who was dreadfully jealous of the 
attentions that her affianced occasionally showed 
Miss Paine. In vain Jim told her that ‘ was 
but to take off suspicion.” In vain Dora laughed 
at her. The girl was jealous, and had some 
cause for it. Those two worldly Philistines 
could hardly confide to her that the Rev. Phipps 
had to be slightly stimulated; but so it was. 
Four days saw her troubles over. At the end 
of that time Miss Paine, in a charming suffusion 
of blushes, announced her engagement. Jim 
followed suit. Mr. Chalmers was at first a lit- 
tle indignant at the latter; but in twenty-four 
hours, during which Dora had placed it to him 
in the most favorable light, immensely proud of 
his daughter’s conquest, and the two engage- 
ments of ‘‘Over the Water” were shortly sol- 
emnized on the English side. 

Jim and his wife get on very comfortably—a 
slight storm at Christmas, on the way they ha- 
bitually exceed the very liberal allowance old 
Chalmers gives them, being all that ruffles their 
tranquil waters. Selina is submissive on every 
point but one, and that is any intimacy with the 
Phippses. As for the Rev. Phipps, he believes 
imphicith in his wife; and if she is occasionally 
a little ** coquette,” she is far too clever to go the 
length of ever letting scandal be busy with her 
name, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


DE LESSEPS, the enterprising originator 
e of the plans for the construction of the 
Suez Canal, thinks that when finished it will pay 
to the shareholders at least ten per cent. on the 
capital of 212,000,000. An English M: esug- 
gests that perhaps M. de Lesseps will find his 
most formidable rival in an unexpected quarter, 
and that the completion of the great railway 
across the American continent may diver to 
California ports a good moiety of the traffic 
which would otherwise have found a vent >y 
the canal and the Mediterranean. 





Violet-colored ink is denounced because a cer- 
tain gentleman who had a State bond filled up 
with violet ink found on examining it some time 
afterward that the —* had faded entirely 
away. Moreover, some investigating gentle- 
man is reported to have tried the experiment 
of exposing writing in four or five different 





Marriage certificates had 
better be in black; if that color is too sombre, 
red may be substituted. Other documents to be 
varied at discretion. 


A St. Albans paper, in discoursing upon the 
extraordinary obstructions occasioned by the 
snows, says that in the vicinity of Three Rivers, 
Canada, a traveler’s horse became entangled in 
the telegraph wires at a point where they cross 
the highway, and received injuries from which 
it died the next day. The citizens informed th: 
owner that the wires were twenty feet from th: 
ground before the snow fell. 

Prince Louis de Bourbon, nephew of tli late 
King of Naples, has, from force of cireumstances, 
become quite Americanized in feeling. Recent- 
i there <= on the register of the Claren- 

on Hotel the democratic entry, ‘‘ Louis Bour- 
bon and wife.’? The romance, in brief, is this : 
Miss Amelie de Hamel, daughter of a gentleman 
of Havana, while residing with her mother in 
Paris, attracted the admiration of Prinee Louis. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of his friends, 
on the ground that the lady was not of royal 
blood, they were betrothed. After waiting two 


years in the hope of overcoming all obstacles, 
the Prince grew impatient, and petitioned to 
Napoleon for permission to m The Em- 
peror desiring time to “ reflect,’’ Louis accom- 


panied the young lady and her mother to Lon- 
don, but his father, the Count D’ Aquila, followed 
them in time to prevent the marriage. Then 
they went to Cologne, but the Archbishop would 
grant no dispensation in their favor. As a final 
resort they came to New York, and engaged a 
oriest to perform the marriage ceremony. “a few 

ours before the appointed time the priest sent 
word that he could not officiate—consequently 
the couple resolved upon a ciyil marriage, and 
the ceremony was performed by a Justice of the 
Peace—and the most eonyenient place happened 
to be Jefferson Market court-room! The bride- 
groom is about twenty-four; the bride nineteen, 
and is remarkably beautiful, 





There are many post-offices scattered here and 
there throughout the country in which women, 
as employées of the nomina) postmaster, per- 
form a large portion of the regular duties con- 
nected with the department. The ability of 
some women to fill this office in their own right 
and upon their own responsibility, has been rec- 
ognized by the appointment of Miss Van Lew at 
Richmond, Virginia, and by the probability that 
in many of the States similar appointments wil! 
he made, In Janesville, Wisconsin, a young 
lady, Miss Angie J. King, has been a clerk in the 
post-office fer four years it, and has given 
such general satisfaction that she was elected 
candidate by a large majority of the people at a 
recent balloting. It remains to be seen whether 
the choice of the people will be confirmed by 
Government. 





A pleasant and somewhat novel gathering re- 
cently took place at Delmonico’s, corner of 
Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue. For a 
long time past it has been the custom of the 
(gentlemen) members of the New York Press to 
meet about once a month for social intercourse 
—and, of course, a dinner. At this last dinner 
ladies connected with the City Press joined in 
the festivities of the occasion, on equal terms, 
with gentiemen. The utmost freedom consist- 
ent with social etiquette prevailed, and the mu- 
tual interchange of thought seemed to be agree- 
able to all present. Nearly one hundred and 
fifty were present, and there was no dispute 
— ““woman’s right’’ to be among the num- 

er. 

Many humorous letters were read from those 
who were unable to be pecs. One gentleman 
—Mr. William Henry Hurlbut—gave “a cold in 
the head” as the reason of his absence. He had 
been invited to respond to the sentiment, ‘ Ma- 
trimonial Bliss.’”” He expressed his astonish- 
ment at the we eye of such a toast to a bach- 
elor, but offered the following touching and el- 
oquent tribute to the subject: ‘‘I had rather be 
— a month than have a cold in my head a 
week. 





The new postage stamps furnished to the De- 
partment by the National Bank-Note Company 
of New York will soon begin their journeyings. 
They are novel in design. The one-cent stamp 
is headed with the vignette of Franklin. In the 
two, three, and. twelve-cent stamps there is an 
illustration of the improvements in mail trans- 
portation, from the primitive rider on horseback 
to the railroad train for the land service, and the 
steamship for the ocean service. In the ten-cent 
stamp the American eagle appears resting upon 
the erican shield; a miniature copy of the 
“* Landing of Colambus”’ adorns the fifteen-cent 
stamp, and ‘‘ The Declaration of Independence” 
the twenty-four-cent stamp. The entire series 
is artistically national in symbols. 








According to reports the delicious fruits of the 
tropics will be unusually abundant this spring. 

According to statistics in the American Pud- 
isher and Bookseller the total number of new pub- 
lications issued in the United States in 1868 was 
2169. Of these 754 were works of fiction. 





Anno Domini 1900 will be a glorious epoch! 
Food will then be cooked and dwellings warmed 
by gas, and housewives will rejoice in freedom 
from dust, ashes, and smoke, Nobody will take 
the trouble then to write letters, for telegraphic 
wires will quite supplant mail- Disgusting 
doses of medicine need not be swallowed by the 
sick in that happy period, for chemistry will have 
discovered agreeable methods of applying cura- 
tive er to diseased organs through the cellu- 
lar subcutaneous coverings. At least such are 
the + a of some of the scientific journals 
of the day. 





Chloroform should always be administered 
with great caution, especially to persons of fee- 
ble constitution. A young girl died ashort time 
ago at the Eye Infirmary while under the 





influence of this powerful drug. 
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Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
I MAKE A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


Amonc those who entered Muxadavad with 
the English troops was our prisoner of war, the 
French Captain, Sinfray, whose wounds proved 
to be very slight, and who was lodged in a large 
building near the river used as a hospital for our 
own sick. Here he was detained as a prisoner 
until Colonel Clive and his counselors should de- 
cide what to do with him. He had small claim 
upon our kindness except the common claim of 
a brave soldier, for he and his little band had 
given us nearly as much trouble as all the rest 
of the late nabob’s army. 

We heard about this time that Mr. Law, with 
a party of Frenchmen, had advanced from Bog- 
lipore in response to Suraja Doulah’s summons, 
but had been stopped on their way by a vague 
report of our victory at Plassey. - Had they 
pushed on despite these ill news, they might have 
met and saved Suraja Doulah; but while they 
lingered irresolute, arrived the tidings of the 
tyrant’s capture, on which they marched back 
to Behar, there to ally themselves with Ramna- 
rain, vice-nabob of the province, a Gentoo, and 
a notorious enemy of Meer Jaffier. Such an 
alliance, which threatened danger to the new 
nabob, must needs be distasteful to us; and 
Colonel Clive was by no means disposed to re- 
gard Monsieur Sinfray with an indulgent eye. 

he man’s desperate valor in the defense of 
one post after another had impressed me, even 
in that hour of confusion. I had beheld with 
amazement the almost superhuman activity of 
his movements, the demoniac fire of his eyes, 
as they flashed vivid lightnings on his assailants. 
Strangely had his image haunted me as I saw 
him standing high above the crowd on the sum- 
mit of an earth-work, waving a sword above his 
head, and urging his men with wild cries and 
frantic oaths. 

Some association of the past, some recollec- 
tion vague as the memory of a dream, had 
flashed upon me as I saw him thus. Yet what 
association could this man convey to my mind, 
what memory of mine could be linked with the 
image of this stranger ? 

The man’s face had haunted me even in the 

busy days that succeeded our return to Muxada- 
vad; and I was at once startled and pleased 
when Mr, Watts intrusted me with a mission 
that would bring me into immediate contact 
with the stranger who had thus occupied my 
thoughts. 
Monsieur Sinfray was to be released from the 
close confinement of the hospital, and be suffered 
to do what he pleased with himself within the 
boundaries of the capital, provided he were will- 
ing to give his parole against any attempt at es- 
cape. I was sent to act as i for Cap- 
tain Hammerton, one of the officers in Clive’s 
command, who went to announce this favor, and 
to exact the usual formalities, but whose En- 
glish prejudices had hindered his acqui t 
of Monsieur Sinfray’s native tongue. We found 
the Frenchman standing at an open window, 
gazing out on the broad river and green expanse 
of rice-fields with a most impatient expression 
of countenance. He was a man of from forty 
to forty-five ears of age, tall, slim, muscular, 
and with a which indicated a surprising 
energy of mind, a very fever of mental vitality. 

He turned upon us suddenly as we entered 
the room, his face lighted with animation, as if 
relieved by any interruption to the dismal mo- 
notony of his confinement. He invited us, with 
a careless wave of his hand, to be seated, and 
then flung himself on a couch opposite to our 
own, In all his movements I observed a kind 
of savage grace, which resembled rather the in- 
born dignity of an Arab chief than the acquired 
polish of a European gentleman. 

“‘T am glad to see you,” he said in French. 
“The solitude and confinement of this place 
have almost driven me mad. Great Heaven, 
what a fool and a craven Bussy must be to let 
you English win so easy a victory, while he daw- 
dies in the Northern Circars! Had Dupleix 
remained in India this could never have hap- 
pened; I the French Government 
on the wisdom that recalled him.” 

He kissed the tips of his fingers and waved 
them westward with a contemptuous motion. 

** What the deuce is the frog-eating scoundrel 
jabbering ?” asked my companion, angrily. 

I took no notice of Monsieur Sinfray’s rhap- 
sody, but proceeded to explain our mission and 
my own office as interpreter to his military vis- 
itor. 

**Tell him he can say what he has to say 





in English,” replied Monsieur Sinfray, still in 
French. ‘I understand that but do 


not speak it.” 

I interpreted this to Captain Hammerton, who 
seemed to regard the fact as an almost incredi- 
ble phenomenon. He consented, however, to 
address the prisoner in his own tongue, and the 
parole was given and accepted with all due for- 

is being in Hammerton was in 
ae done, Captai 

“*Come, Ainsleigh,” he said, ‘I've half a 
dozen other duties to get through this morn- 
ing. 

I rose to follow him, with a ing bow to 
the Frenchman; but as I thus ented BM. Sin- 
fray, I saw him gazing upon me with a tixed 
amazement that was most startling. r 

“ Ainsleigh!” he exclaimed; *‘do you call 
yourself Ainsleigh ?” 





‘*T have the honor to bear that name,” I re- 
plied, not without a faint blush, for, alas! I 
knew not how just was my legal right to it. 

**Oh come, I say!” cried the Captain, ‘‘I 
must be off. I can’t stay parley-vooing here all 
day.” 

“Let me not detain your too courteous com- 
panion,” said Monsieur Sinfray; “* but you, Mr. 
—Ainsleigh, be good enough to remain with me 
for a few minutes.” 

‘*T am in no hurry to be gone, Sir,” I replied ; 
and having explained his desire to the Captain, 
that gentleman departed, leaving me téte-a-téte 
with M. Sinfray, whose countenance seemed to 
grow every instant more familiar to me, and 
about whom there still hung that indefinable 
association which had attracted and perplexed 
me even amidst the tumult of battle. 

** Ainsleigh! And your name is Ainsleigh !” 
he said, now addressing me in excellent English, 
though he had but a few minutes before declared 
himself unable to speak that language. ‘‘To 
what branch of the Ainsleighs do you belong? 
It is a good old name, and no doubt the family 
tree has put out many a new bud since I lost 
count of its blossoming.” 

I could not repress a movement of surprise at 
his English, which was exceptionally good. 

**You speak my language like an English- 
man, Monsieur Sinfray,” I said. 

“That is quite possible,” he answered, with 
asmile. ‘‘I am of no race, and of no nation; 
a cosmopolitan, soldier of fortune, citizen of the 
world, what you will. But you do not answer 
my question. I had—well, a kind of interest 
in this Ainsleigh family many years ago. To 
which of them do you belong ?” 

‘*My grandfather was a Colonel Ainsleigh, 
who married Lady Susan Somerton. My father 
was their only son—Roderick.” 

To my utter astonishment Monsieur Sinfray 
burst into a loud laugh, then crossing the room 
suddenly, he plan hands upon my shoul- 
ders, and looked me in the face with a more 
searching gaze than I think I had ever encoun- 
tered before. 

‘** Am I mad, or are you a rogue and a liar?” 
he cried. ‘‘ Roderick Ainsleigh’s son! Do I 
hear aright? You call yourself the son of Rod- 
erick Ainsleigh ?” 

‘*T have never known any other name, Sir.” 

“Great Heavens, can this be true? Yes, 
your face tells me that itis! You are an Ains- 
leigh!” 

‘** Anp you?” I cried, overwhelmed by a sud- 
den conviction. ‘‘ "T'was that I saw in your face 
yonder, at Plassey, when you stood on the breast- 
work of the tank fighting as if possessed by a 
hundred devils ;—’twas that I saw—the likeness 
to a picture at Hauteville—the portrait of my 
father. Oh, Sir, you are my kinsman! The 
word chokes me. I thought myself quite alone 
in the world.” 

I grasped his hand and kissed it passionately. 
Renegade, adventurer, whatever he might be, it 
was with rapture I welcomed him to my affec- 
tion. ‘This foolish eagerness may well surprise 
those who boast a long list of blood-relations; 
but to me, for whom the word ‘‘ kindred” had 
been no more than an empty sound, the revela- 
tion of any family tie was delightful. 

** Heavens, what a fool the boy is!” exclaimed 
my new-found kinsman, not without a touch of 
softness. ‘‘ And you kiss my hand like a lover, 
and offer me your honest young heart, and never 
stop to ask whether I am a scoundrel.” 

“TI can not believe you that, Sir; you are of 
my father’s blood. And now pray tell me the 
tie between us. My father was an only son, but 
Colonel Ainsleigh may have had brothers of 
whom I never heard. You must needs descend 
from one of them.” 

**"Sdeath, how fast the boy talks! I have 
not yet confessed myself an Ainsleigh. M 
name is Sangfroid, which pss ignorant British 
corrupt into Sinfray; and I am a captain in the 
service of his most Christian Majesty Louis the 
Fifteenth.” 

** Nay, Sir, whatever name it may have suited 
your convenience to adopt in your adopted coun- 
try you are by birth an Ainsleigh. It is writ- 
ten upon your face. Due allowance made for 
the difference in ages, you are the image of my 
father, whom I know only by his portrait at 
Hauteville.” 

“*His portrait at Hauteville,” repeated my 
kinsman, with a wonderful softness of tone. 
**Did that still hang in the post of honor when 
you saw it?” 

** Alas, no, Sir! it had been thrust out of 
sight long before I looked upon it. But it seems 
you know Hauteville ?” 

“‘T knew your father. You speak of him 
with a kind of tenderness, Have you any rea- 
son to love him?” 

‘**T have much reason to pity him, Sir.” 

** Ay, that is truly spoken; for if ever evil 
Fortune discharged her bitterest storms on one 
ill-fated head, ’twas that of Roderick Ainsleigh.” 

** Yes, Sir, his life was a mistaken, an unhap- 
py one; his fate most tragic.” 

“* His fate a tragic one, was it?” asked my 
kinsman, with that eager look of scrutiny so nat- 
uraltohim. ‘‘I do not know the circumstances 
of his death.” 

** He was stabbed in a tavern brawl, Sir, while 
my mother lay on her death-bed. It is the sad- 
dest story. ‘The particulars of his murder—for 
murder it doubtless was—were not known till a 
fortnight after the event.” 

“* How was he identified ?” 

**Only by a letter addressed to my mother 
which was found upon him. He lies in a name- 
less grave ; but my cousin and bene Lad 
Barbara erected a small tablet to his 
memory in the Church of St. Anne, Soho.” 

“She did _that, did-she? Barbara Lestrange 
did that? Bless her for that tender humanity ! 
she is a noble soul.” 








‘**'There is no purer spirit among the elect in 
heaven, Sir. But, alas! she lives no more on 
earth,” ' 

‘*‘Dead!” he cried, with profound emotion. 
“Ts Barbara dead ?” 

‘*She has been dead some years, You knew 
her, Sir?” 

**Yes, I knew and loved her—loved her pas- 
sionately, truly, foolishly, jealously, unreason- 
ably; was loved by her, and forfeited her love; 
played fast-and-loose with high fortune ; was too 
proud to Af to recover the affection my folly 
had forfeited ; went my own headstrong way 
lost her; and so deserved to become the wretch 
that loss made me. Look you, Robert—I am‘% 
not good at mystifications—your face is an hon- 
est one, and draws me to you. The man who 
fell in that tavern brawl was not Roderick Ains- 
leigh, Your father gave his farewell: letter to a 
low acquaintance to carry to your mother; and 
having done this went to seek his fortune abroad, 
confiding the poor sick creature in Monk’s Alley 
to Providence, which would do nothing for his 
pleading, and yet might save so harmless an un- 
fortunate as she. He went, and for nigh a year 
Fate was against him; then came a gleam of 
sunshine, Fortune flung a handful of guineas 
into his lap, and he went back to the lodging 
where he had left his wife and child. Both were 
gone. The mother to the grave-yard, the child 
to a prosperous home, and honorable adoption 
by the woman he loved best in the world. He 
himself was thought to be dead. What motive 
had he to proclaim himself among the living? 
His wife was gone beyond his help. His child 
was in a better home, and among more powerful 
friends than he, who was at best an adventurer, 
could hope to give him. So Roderick Ainsleigh 
went back to France, an exile for life, took a 
strange name, and was lost among the crowd of 
absentees whom your Hanoverian dynasty had 
driven thither. Do you understand me now, 
Robert ?” 

I was on my knees at his feet. 

**T do, father!” 

He bade me rise, and took me to his breast, 
in a brief soldier-like embrace. 

**My only son!” he said. ‘‘ What can I seem 
to you but the basest of men? Yet even when I 
went back to France I did not mean to desert you. 
If ever Fortune had favored me I should have re- 
claimed my own flesh and blood, Fortune never 
has favored me, or those on whose side I have 
fought. I have lived: that is the most I can say 
for my prosperity.” 

**Oh, Sir,” I cried, ‘‘to me it is the truest, 
purest joy to find you. I have been so long alone 
in the world, the sport of enemies so bitter. Let 
me not malign Providence: I have found friends 
and patrons, and have been in more ways favor- 
ed by Fortune. But I will tell you my story by- 
and-by. And now, father, let me ask you one 
question—it is of all questions nearest my heart. 
Bitter words have been flung at me—taunts that 
have stung me to the quick; and though I have 
ever resented, I could not always gainsay them. 
Among the papers Lady Barbara found in Monk’s 
Alley there was no certificate of my mother’s 
marriage. Her step-son, Mr. Lestrange, doubt- 
less knew this fact, and has taken advantage of 
it to call me—-” 

“*Stop!” exclaimed my father. ‘‘If he call- 
ed you by any foul name, or slandered your dead 
mother by so much as one reproachful word, he 
was a liar. You are my legitimate son. When 
my fortune was at its highest a chance acquaint- 
ance with old parson Lester threw me in the way 
of his pretty daughter.“ I was scarce more than 
a boy, and it was natural to me to pay a kind of 
court to every pretty woman who fell in my way. 
Miss Lester was rustic simplicity itself. She 
took my compliments more seriously than J meant 
them. Barbara was told of our acquaintance, 
and resented it; not by open jealousy, which 
would have brought about an explanation, but 
by haughty avoidance that galled my soul. Pro- 
voked by this, I paraded my admiration of Miss 
Lester, never meaning, so help me, Heaven! that 
it should go beyond common gallantry. And 
thus matters went on until my uncle and I quar- 
reled, and I was banished eternally. "Twas a 
year after this, when I had fallen into a state of 
the direst poverty, and was lying sick in a low 
London lodging-house, that Miss Lester, having 
heard by a strange accident of my condition, 
abandoned her home and came to succor me. 
It was a wild and foolish act, doubtless, in the 
opinion of the worldly-wise; but if it were so, the 
angels who descend to comfort fallen man are 
wild and foolish. For several weeks I hovered 
betwixt life and death, and my faithful Milly 
watched my sick-bed. When I was strong 
enough to crawl out into the sunshine I took 
her straight to an old church, where we were 
married. Heaven knows what became of the 
certificate. It never struck me that the docu- 
ment could be of use to any one. But oh, Rob- 
ert, how could you believe your father such a 
scoundrel as to betray the woman who trusted 
him ?” 

** Your enemies and my own persuaded me to 
think ill of you, Sir. Thank God, I wronged 
you! You can never comprehend what a bur- 
den you have lifted from my soul. And now, 
Sir, command my duty; I am your son, and 
obedient humble servant. Tell me what I can 
do to prove my fidelity. It is hard that we 
shonld be fighting on opposite sides.” 

**T shall never fight on your side, Robert ; be 
sure of that; though I have little feeling for or 
against your trading companies of either nation. 
But for George of Hanover my sword shall nev- 
er bedrawn. Iwas with Charles Edward Stuart 
through the campaign of '45; and but for that 
fatal wavering of spirit which made him yield to 
evil.counsel at Derby, I might now be serving 





him at his court in London. Fortune favored 
my escape after Culloden, where I fought as 
i T was left among the 


captain of a company. 


dead upon that fatal field, and woke at daybreak 
from a state of stupor to find my arm pierced by 
a bullet, and to crawl as_best I might to the 
nearest shelter, a shepherd’s cottage, where I 
was taken good care of, and whence I departed, 
a month afterward, in the guise of a traveling 
hawker, In this character I got back to France, 
and here began my mili career under Saxe, 
with such good fortune t I came to India 
several years ago a corporal, and have since won 
my captaincy. I am a Jacobite to the core of 
my heart, Robert; and if ever Fortune favors 
me here, I shall send her golden fruits to Rome. 
England has not seen the last of her rightful 
king, though the white horse of Hanover has 
ridden rampant over your liberties for the last 
twelve years. Do not think that the old loyal 
spirit is extinct there. I have friends at Rome 
who write me news of England.” 

“English news that comes to you through 
Rome may scarcely be trust-worthy, Sir. It is 
pretty sure to take a Jacobite flavor in that 
city.” 

‘*What, Robert, are you so determined a 
Whig?” 

‘*T have scarce any politics, Sir. I had my 
Jacobite fever, and survived it, I think it is a 
natural disease of youth, like measles. But I 
do not believe the English nation will ever again 
welcome an invader, let him come with what 
pretensions he may. The age of adventure is 
past, Sir, and we are become a trading nation. 
We have too much to hazard by rebellion. 
Where idle townsmen and rabble turned out to 
welcome the Chevalier and his Highlanders, 
looms are humming and whirling, and cotton- 
spinning. Be assured, England's loyalty will 
never endanger her trade interests. We are a 
nation eager for peace at any price, and value 
commercial prosperity above the divine right of 
kings.” 

My father heard me with a gloomy counte- 
nance. 

‘** You talk like a draper’s apprentice, Robert,” 
he said, 

**T belong to a trading company, Sir; and I 
do not believe in the Stuarts, A man who could 
turn back at Derby was never created to govern 
a great nation. Imagine Cesar turning back 
on the Roman side of the Rubicon, bidding his 
legions recross the stream, because some weak- 
souled counselor assures him success in Rome 
is impossible. And you were in-the struggle 
of 45, Sir? I am proud to hear that, though 
I am no Jacobite.” 

** Yes, Robert, I came over with Charles Ed- 
ward, and was through it all.” 

** Unhurt ?” 

**Not quite. I got a wound, as I told yon, 
at Culloden. That disabled me for months; 
and I bad my share of peril and hardship before 
I got back to France, which was henceforward 
in a manner my native country. I fonght at 
Fontenoy, and in many another skirmish, and 
only came to this country a year ago, after the 
recall of Dupleix. Sangfroid is a kind of nick- 
name my comrades chose to bestow on me when 
I was a corporal, and I have stuck to it ever 
since, for one name is as good as another for a 
man who has neither kindred nor estate. Yet 
had you changed your name, Robert, the chances 
are we should never have known each other. 
Father and son would have met, and passed on 
their several ways unconscious, and the voice of 
Natare would have said nothing.” 

‘**Pardon me, Sir; Nature cried very sharply 
to me when I saw you defending the tank.” 

And hereupon [ described to him that strange 
feeling which had seized me in the moment of 
first beholding him, and had haunted me ever 
since, even amidst scenes of excitement calen- 
lated to extinguish every common feeling. Then 
followed a long conversation, in which my father 
opened his heart to me. I showed him Lady 
Barbara’s picture, which he kissed and wept 
over. I told him my own story, and the mo- 
tives that urged my return to England; and 
when the history of the past had-been related, 
1 ventured to question him as to the future. 

‘*Are we but to meet and part, Sir, like 
travelers journeying in opposite directions?” I 
asked, 

‘* Alas, yes, Robert; I must go where duty 
calls me.” 

‘* And if I can persuade my friends to set you 
at liberty, you will rejoin Mr. Law ?” 

** Yes, Robert, such would be my duty.” 

** And if I accept the rank of ensign in the 
Compeny’s service, which Colonel Clive has 
promised me—I was but a volunteer at Plassey 
—we may meet again as enemies.” 

**It is the fatal chance of our lives, Robert. 
But why not remain in your present position, 
where you are more likely to make a fortune ?” 

“T have acquired a taste for powder, Sir, 
since Plassey; and—and there is something 
more honorable in military service than in the 
most trusted capacity a civil servant can occupy. 
Mr. Everard Lestrange might refuse to cross 
swords with a clerk; but he can not withhold 
satisfaction from a junior officer of Clive’s. And 
I am bent on going back to England whenever 
I can obtain leave.” 

‘To fight Everard Lestrange ?” 

“*T think, Sir, mine is a case in which it would 
be worse than cowardice to forego revenge.” 

‘* By Heaven, I believe you are right, Robert! 
That Everard Lestrange is a consummate scoun- 
drel, and I doubt his father is little better. Oh, 
Barbara, my divinity, my angel, why didst thou 
throw ip a away upon a cold-blooded, time- 
serving diplomatist! And she is dead! Good 
God, how often in the darkness of the midnight 
halt I have conjured her image from the mist of 
a swamp, or the smoke of a watch-fire, and fan- 
cied her radiant, and smiling on me! And she 
is dead! In my farthest w i in my most 


despondent moments, I have always believed in 
the coming of a day when she and I would meet, 
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hand to hand and heart to heart, with no cloud 
of pride or jealousy between us.” 

** And you may yet so meet, Sir, in a better 
world.” 

‘¢ Hush, Robert! Am I fit for a better world ?” 

There came a silence after this, during which 
my father paced the room with a mournful shad- 
ow upon his countenance. It needed no words 
to tell me his thoughts had gone back to the past. 

We had been for some hours together, and I 
knew not what need Mr. Watts might have had 
of my services in the interval. I rose softly to 
depart, and stood looking at my watch, when my 
father roused himself from that reverie, 

‘“You are going to leave me, ? f 

‘* Yes, Sir; I am bound to return to my duties. 
But I will come back in a few hours; and I will 
do my uttermost to procure your liberty. Yet 
I wish to Heaven you were in our own service, 
Do you set much value on your captaincy in the 
French army ?” 

‘Tt is all that forty-seven years of existence 
have earned for me, Robert ; and again I tell you 
I would not enter the service of your Hanoverian 
Elector. I have served my rightful king, and am 
serving his friend and ally. Yes, his secret ally ; 
in spite of that shameful arrest, which was but a 
sop to your Hanoverian Cerberus. I am too old 
to turn my coat.” 

** And have you no thought of returning to 
England ?” 

‘* For what should I return ?” 

‘*To revisit the old scenes.” 

‘To revisit the old scenes! Do you think the 
sight of them could ever cause any thing but bit- 
terness of heart te me? ‘The old scenes! Shall 
I go there to meet the ghosts of the dead, the 
phantom of my own youth? I did once revisit 
Hauteville.” 

“On the night of your uncle’s faneral ?” 

‘* What! was my visit known ?” he asked, sur- 
prised. 

“Tt was suspected; Mr. Grimshaw told me 
as much.” 

‘Tony Grimshaw, a faithful soul who was ever 
true to myinterests! But, Robert, answer me 
this. When I heard that Barbara Lestrange 
had carried you to Hauteville as the child of her 
adoption [ thought your fortune secured for life; 
for I knew her to be rich, and generous as the 
sun itself. How is it she left you unprovided 
for ?” 

**T know not. She died intestate, and all her 
wealth went to her husband. It is possible that, 
when I had been safely put out of the way, she 
was taught to believe me a villain, and for that 
reason destroyed any will in which she may have 
provided for me. Again, it is possible that death 
took her by surprise ere she had considered the 
destination of her wealth ; or she may have left a 
will, to be destroyed by the agents of my deadly 
foe.” 

And then I told my father the history of the 
burglarious attack upon Hauteville, which, hap- 
pening within twenty-four hours of Lady Bar- 
bara’s death, I had ever considered an inexpli- 
cable circumstance, that was likely to involve a 
deeper mystery than commonly belongs to such 
deeds 


“The occurrence at such a time was a strange 
coincidence,” said my father; ‘‘ yet it may have 
been no more than a coincidence. The matter 
will be worthy of investigation whenever you re- 
turn to England.” ° 

‘*T mean to investigate it, Sir. ‘The possible 
loss of a fortune would affect me little; but I 
would fain fathom the uttermost depth of Ever- 
ard Lestrange’s iniquity.” 

Soon after this I left my new-found father 
with a most affectionate leave-taking; but not 
till I had obtained his consent to Mr. Watts be- 
ing admitted to the secret of our relationship. 
How novel were my feelings as I walked home- 
ward after this strange interview! A father 
found, whom I had thought buried in an obscure 
grave twenty years ago—found, and to be lost 
again, perhaps, in a few days; since what possi- 
bility of frequent communion could there be be- 
tween us two soldiers of fortune in the service of 
different and unfriendly nations? 

Even this meeting lacked the joy that should 
have belonged to it. lt was sweet enough in the 
present, but offered no promise of happiness in the 
future. To such a mere waif and stray as my- 
self life was but a tangle of broken threads, a 
thing without sequence, a labyrinth of petty 
winding ways that led I knew not whither. For 
me existence had no fair highway on which I 
might hope to meet my father again. Nor was 
his career a more settled one. The reckless spirit 
of the adventurer was stronger in him than in 
me; and he had no sense of loss in his homeless, 
friendless state. On him the past had lost all 
hold ; and that rudder of memory by which some 
men steer their course over life’s troubled ocean 
had by him been cast away, leaving him to drift 
upon his careless course, the veriest plaything of 
the wind and waves. 

I told my story to Mr. Watts, who was at 
once surprised and interested by so romantic an 
occurrence. 

**You are quite convinced this Captain Sang- 
froid is no other than Roderick Ainsleigh,” he 
asked, ‘‘and that you have not been made the 
subject of an imposture ?” 

**What motive could there be for imposture, 
Sir? My father desires nothing from me, it was 
I who volunteered to ask for his liberty. None 
but my father could be familiar with the events 
of which this man spoke to-day. Truth has a 
language of its own, Sir, that the veriest block- 
head understauds. Nor do I depend on words 
alone; Nature has set her mark upon us. I 
think, could you but see us together, you would 
have little doubt of our relationship.” 

Upon this my kind patron promised that he 
would do his utmost to secure the prisoner's re- 
lease; a task which would be far from easy, 
since Clive was much provoked against the late 





nabob’s French contingent, who were thought to 

be fugitives from Chandernagore, by whose hands 

the English factory at Cassimbazar had been 
urned and destroyed some short time before. 


I went on the same day to make inquiries 
about Omichund, whom I had left in so piteous 
a condition. On entering the house he occupied 
when resident in this city I was told that he was 
no better. Native doctors had been in attend- 

him for some days and nights, and an 
English surgeon sent by Colonel Clive had also 
been with him. 

I begged to be allowed to see him, and the 
servants conducted me to a room which I judged 
to belong to the women’s apartments, where I 
found the unhappy wretch sitting on the floor, 
with Tara over him, her hands clasped, 
her eyes fixed upon him with mournful solici- 
tude, J it Sing was absent from the 
city, or T caaait saparedly have been refused 
admittance to this chamber: 

The old man’s en and attitude most 
perfectly embodied the idea of despair. I think, 
could Dovid Garrick have seen him at this mo- 
ment, the picture might have afforded some sug- 
gestion eyen to that great artist, who has perhaps 
little need to copy reality, having so profound an 
imagination from which to draw the correct im- 
age of every passion. I stood lost in the con- 
templation of that awful figure—the fixed and 
deathlike countenance, in which the eyes alone 
seemed yet alive, and these flashed a preternat- 
ural fire, an unholy brightness, as of a spirit in 
hell—the attenuated hands lying open on. the 
carpet, the palms upward, the fingers slowly 
closing and opening every moment, as if in the 
act of clutching that sordid dross for which this 
mean soul so hungered. 

For some minutes I gazed at him in silence ; 
then, turning to Tara, I inquired how long he 
had remained in this condition. 

*“*From the hour in which they brought him 
home, on that miserable day. Ah, Saheb, was 
it well to deceive the old man? If he claimed 
too much, you could surely have refused his 
claim. Was it wise, or brave, or noble, to use 
him thus?” 

‘* State policy has cruel necessities, Tara; your 
grandfather threatened us.” 

‘But he would never have fulfilled his threat. 
His fortunes were bound up with yours. It was 
but an old man’s foolish anger.” 

** And the doctors can do nothing for him ?” 

**Nothing, Saheb; it is the mind that has 
gone. ‘Their medicines can not bring that back. 
They come and gaze upon him, watch and listen, 
and then leave us, shaking their heads mournfal- 
ly. They give him medicines to make him sleep ; 
but the relief of slumber is not granted to him. 
His eyes have never closed in sleep since that 
day.” 
“Ts he always thus ?” 

** With but little change. He has never been 
his old self, not for one moment, since they 
brought him home. He talks sometimes to 
himself, not tous. His thoughts are always on 
the same subject.” 

My eyes were upon him as she told me this. 
Though we stood close to him, it was but too 
evident our voices produced not the faintest im- 
pression upon his sense. The bony fingers still 
continued their unvarying motions, now spread- 
ing themselves wide, now clutched convulsively, 
as if they held the wealth of an empire. Look- 
ing upon the old man thus, I was struck by some- 
thing which I had not before observed, namely, 
the richness of his dress, which was such as I 
had never seen him wear before. The costliest 
embroideries of gold and gems covered his loose 
robe; his habitual skull-cap of greasy silk was 
exchanged for a jeweled head-dress which the 
proudest of India’s rajahs might have worn at a 
royal wedding-feast ; and wherever it was possi- 
ble to place a jewel about the old man’s dress, 
there shone a gem of imperial splendor. 

Nothing could have been more ghastly than 
the contrast between this splendor of apparel 
and the cadaverous visage of the wearer. Idi- 
otcy in its rags and crown of straw may present 
a deplorable picture; but madness in royal state 
has a surpassing awfulness not to be described. 

** Why have they decked him with these gew- 
gaws?” I asked of Tara. 

‘“* By his own wish. He insisted upon wear- 
ing his richest robes, and would not rest until 
they were brought to him. We are but too 
glad to humor every whim, in the hope of im- 
proving his condition.” 

“He must have some fancy in connection with 
these robes,” I said. 

‘* Yes,” answered the girl, with a reproachful 
gaze; ‘‘he fancies that the English have kept 
their promises to him. You will hear him say 
so, presently, doubtless, for it is of that alone he 
talks. He believes himself rich, and wears these 
garments as a token of his state.” 

** And he is rich, Tara; he must be a wealthy 
man without the exorbitant price which he would 
fain have exacted from the English for a fidelity 
which we had a right to expect without payment. 
Your grandfather is still a rich man. He has 
obtained restitution of his losses at Calcutta, he 
has obtained the payment of moneys lent by him 
to the Rajah of Purneah, and I know not what 
hoards he may not have besides. Why, those 
very jewels with which he has decked himself 
are worth a fortune. Are the English to blame 
because his greed of gain is insatiable ?” 

**They are to blame for having deluded him 
with a false promise. They are to blame for 
this!” 

She pointed at him with an expressive gesture, 
as if she would have said, ‘‘ Oh, England, be- 
hold this wreck of humanity! It is your work.” 

At this moment the old man’s eyes rolled 
slowly toward me, and for the first time since 
I had entered the room he seemed conscious of 
my presence, 
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**Yes,” he said, nodding at me with an idiot- 
ic smile; ‘‘ the English are a just people. They 
keep faith—they keep faith! Omichund trusted 
them, and he his reward. A whisper, a 
look from him might have ruined all; for the 
nabob’s suspicions never slept. A look from 
Omichund might have been ruin and death to 
the English. But he was true; and they—they 
have been true!” 

- After this came a pause, during which he 
looked downward at a necklace of pearls and 
uncut garnets that hung upon his breast. 

‘*These robes and jewels are not rich enough 
for a man of my wealth,” he said; ‘‘they are 
paltry. Let me have embroidery of gold and 
diamonds only, rich as the Mogul wore when 
Delhi was great. What, you do not know how 
richIam! You can not guess the reward these 
English have given me. Crores of rupees! 
"Twas written in the sealed treaty. ‘I swear 
by God, and the Prophet of God!’ so runs the 
Persian oath. I say it was in the treaty. I 
made them promise that, lest by some chance 
I should be cheated at the last. It was written 
on red paper, the color of the English blood that 
would have been shed if the old Gentoo had 
turned traitor. Blood! I could have flooded 
the streets of Muxadavad with blood, had I be- 
trayed the English and their ally, Meer Jaffier!” 

Thus he rambled on at intervals as long as I 
remained with him, always harping on his wealth 
and the good faith of the English. I need scarce 
say that every word struck a sharp blow to my 
heart; for whatever justification there may have 
been for the act that had overthrown Omichund's 
reason, this melancholy result was none the less 
to be deplored. S that the massacre of 
his household should leave his intellect unim- 
paired, and the disappointment of his avarice 
reduce him to idiotey! He was indeed a creat- 
ure in whom the love of gold had ever been a 
passion but one step removed from madness. 








PARIS GOSSIP. 


March 3, 1869. 

F masquerading has almost disappeared from 

our streets the austerities of Lent seem to be 
equally forgotten in our salons. Paris has not 
left off dancing at the approach of Easter, and I 
do not see how our é/égantes can find time to 
fulfill the duties imposed upon them by the Cath- 
olic religion. Many of them have not kept the 
bidden fast. It is true that there has been an 
excellent pretext for the balls and concerts of the 
last fortnight. We have been waltzing for the 
benefit of the poor, and charity can cover a mul- 
titude of unseasonable capers. For my part, I 
am in favor of toleration. I remember the an- 
swer of Fénélon to the Duke of Burgandy, who 
inquired of the good archbishop whether one 
might save one’s soul without fasting: ‘‘ Eat as 
much beef as you like, your Highness, but give 
plenty of alms.” Dance away, ladies, since your 
amusements help to clothe some shivering or- 

han. 

r During the last few days the Prince Imperial 
has abandoned his velocipede, and takes an aft- 
ernoon ride in the Bois de Boulogne on a living 
horse. He is generally escorted by an aid-de- 
camp and a groom, and accompanied by his 
young friend Conneau. The latter, you know, 
is the son of Dr. Conneau, now a Senator, who 
facilitated Prince Louis Napoleon’s escape from 
the prison of Ham. The little horseman man- 
ages his steed with great dexterity, distributing 
all the while graceful salutes to the right and to 
the left. It must be rather tedious work, but he 
does not seem to think so. 

The Empress has the mumps—a painful, though 
not dangerous ailment, but very trying to the 
patience of pretty women who do not like to be 
seen with a swollen face. She did not show her- 
self at the concert of the Tuileries, and the Em- 
peror, after a short appearance in the salons, re- 
tired early to the apartment of her Majesty, who 
is already much better. 

M. Troplong, President of the Senate, whose 
writings on Jurisprudence have become classical, 
has just died after an illness of a few days. If 
not over-eloquent he was at least very learned. 
A French paper lately asserted that M. Trop- 
long, who had been President of the Cour de 
Cassation (Court of Appeals), had attained that 
high position without having passed any legal 
examinations, The well-informed journal might 
have said, with just as much truth, that the new 
President of the United States was made a Gen- 
eral without having served in the army. 

The last reception of the Duchess de Lucay, 
on the 25th of February, was numerously at- 
tended. Princess de Savalon was dressed all in 
black, like a tragedy queen, while her pretty 
daughter, in a white robe with pearls to match, 
resembled a swan. Madame d’Osmond du Til- 
let might have been compared to a ruby; but 
the triumph of the evening was for Mrs. Calmar, 
une Américaine en diamant, as the witty Mar- 
quise de Beaumont said, alluding to the dazzling 
jewels and not less dazzling beauty of our coun- 
trywoman. A fact worthy of remark is the 
number of foreign names which one meets in the 
fashionable records of Parisian society. Paris 
must henceforth make up its mind to be no more 
than the grand hétel of the universe ! 

On Sunday night (February 28) Rossini’s 
Petite Messe (as the great musician slightingly 
called this admirable composition) was performed 
for the first time in public. Alboni not merely 
consented to sing, but shone forth with increased 
lustre, so as to make all hearers regret her re- 
tirement from the stage. Strakosch, who brought 
to light these unknown treasures of melody, must 
be satisfied with the enthusiasm with which they 
were received. Brandus & Dufour, the great 
musical publishers, have purchased the copyright 
for a sum of fifty thousand francs, and will have 
no reason to deplore their bargain. This mass, 





the last work of the lazy maestro, was written 
many years ago at the death of his friend Pillet- 
Will, a rich banker of the Chaussée d’ Antin. 

I have just heard that a company is busy man- 
ufacturing hundreds of velocipedes which are to be 
used as a new mode of public conveyance, and to 
be drawn by cabbies who will use their legs instead 
of a whip. Of course these light equipages are 
only intended to carry one passenger, who will 
be comfortably installed behind the driver. The 
company mean to charge one franc and twenty- 
five centimes, or one shilling, for a drive along 
the Boulevards, and a few cents more on less 
easy roads. The price strikes me as rather high, 
being almost that of an ordinary fly ; and I fancy, 
too, the conductor's legs will get tired too soon. 
At any rate the innovation, if it sueceeds, will not 
produce a great change in the aspect of our thor- 
oughfares, already invaded by numerous veloci- 
pedists, who circulate among the coaches with a 
truly marvelous dexterity. 

The great battle of the French Opposition 
against Baron Haussmann, nicknamed the Em- 
peror of Paris, was fought a few days ago. The 
Imperial Government began by defending the 
Prefect, and the Minister of the Interior, M. For- 
gade de la Roquette, displayed an eloquence 
which promises to add a new orator to the of- 
ficial ranks. ‘Thiers had made a most vigorous 
attack, but he found a worthy antagonist. Ev- 
ery one owns that M. Haussmann has acted arbi- 
trarily, and assumed almost regal power in dis- 
posing of the municipal funds. His excuse is 
the greatness and the utility of the work he has 
accomplished, and which excites the admiration 
of all visitors. He felt that he could not present 
the heavy bill of expenses without rousing a 
storm. The storm has burst, and I think it will 
soon be over; for although most people blame 
the extravagance of the Prefect, nobody desires 
his death: However, M. Haussmann can not be 
pleased at the manner in which he has been 
abandoned by M. Rouher, the Prime Minister, 
who quietly threw his friend overboard. As it 
is, the battle, which might have proved disastrous 
for the Imperial Government, especially on the 
eve of a general election, has dwindled into a 
simple skirmish. The Opposition is satisfied, 
M. Rouher also, and the public, as usual, will 
have to pay the costs. But Paris is so beauti- 
fied, and so much more healthy comparatively, 
that few will complain too loudly, provided the 
irrepressible Prefect does not set to work demol- 
ishing the newly rebuilt city, in order to provide 
an occupation to the army of artisans which has 
invaded the French capital. 

I must not fail to mention the ball given at the 
Hotel du Louvre on the 22d, in commemoration 
of the great Washington anniversary. The large 
salon was decorated with likenesses of the glori-- 
ous liberator and of Napoleon III., who appear- 
ed to exchange friendly looks, as if they were 
only thinking of Lafayette, and quite forgetful 
of the late Mexican muddle. Much praise is 
due to the stewards for the manner in which the 
féte was gotup. These gentlemen—Messrs. Ep- 
pleton, Ch. Lherbette, P. H. Coolidge, Dr. G. 
Bucknall, E. Winthrop, and Ed. Dost—wore a 
Franco-American cockade. The aristocracy of 
the American colony, numerous members of the 
Corps Diplomatique, and the élite of Parisian 
society were present, among others— Mr. and 
Miss Parnell; Dr. J. M. Sims and his four 
daughters; Robert Center, the intrepid veloci- 
pedist; H. Meyer; L. de Meyer; Viscount Sal- 
danha; Mrs. Wurts, niece of Admiral Dundas ; 
Anson Burlingame; Marquis Caracciolo; Mr. 
Downing and Miss Harbeck; Marquis Nap. de 
Bassano; Mr. W. Hoffman; Mr. and Mrs. Mil- 
ner Gibson; Miss Minnie Hauck and M. Stra- 
kosch, etc., etc. The price of each ticket, sup- 
per included, had been fixed at twenty-five francs, 
the profits of the ball being destined to form the 
nucleus of an American charitable fund. 

A greater loss than that of M. Troplong—for 
France, if not for the Emperor of the French— 
is that of Alphonse de Lamartine, whose death 
was announced on the 28th of February. Re- 
publics donot possess the monopoly of ingratitude, 
for imperial France seems little moved by the sor- 
rowful news. Talleyrand used to say: ‘‘We 
scarcely wait until a man has breathed his last 
before we name his successor.” ‘This reproach 
is too well deserved ; for the Parisian press al- 
ready gave M. Troplong five or six successors be 
fore his life was quite despaired of. It is easy 
enough to make a duke, or count, or a president 
of the Senate; but the united power of a thousand 
emperors could not produce such a man as the 
great poet and the eloquent orator, who certainly 
saved his country from a frightful anarchy in the 
turmoil of 1848. Yet Lamartine was almost for- 
gotten at the day of his death. It is true that a 
semi-official newspaper has already opened a sub- 
scription for a statue to be erected to the late 
President of the provisional government in front 
of the Hotel de Ville ; but no dout* this call was 
merely made with the intent of prevenuug a re- 
publican demonstration. I must confess, how- 
ever, that the ex-President of the French Repub- 
lic had himself forgotten what he owed to his 
dignity by complaints which looked very like ap- 
peals to national charity, and by the publication 
of works which were evident catch-pennies. For 
instance, his work on Shakspeare (Shakspeare et 
son (Euvres), printed a few years ago, scarcely 
contains twenty original pages, the rest of the 
octavo being filled up with an analysis of each 
play and long quotations. Alas! 

“The falling leaf is soon at rest, 
While stars that fall, fall on forever!" 

Lamartine was born in 1795; he died, sur- 
rounded by his nieces, in his chalet of Passy, 
which had been offered to him by the city of 
Paris. For a week to come the papers will be 


full of necrological notices, as soon forgotten as 
read; for the present generation, which admires 
la Belle Héléne, has not read the Méditations o¢ 
the deceased poet! xX. ¥. Z. 























HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“The blooming widow, young, rich, gay, and free, with the world on her side, her fortune in her hand, and the ball at her feet........ 


.In fact, she is the most dangerous of all women to men’s peace of mind.”—Saturday Review. 


WIDOWHOOD. 
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WIDOW HOOD. 


A MAIDEN, is merely a gushing young thing, 
Who can waltz, play duets, even possibly sing ; 
A green little fool, either awkward or pert, 
Who has learned lots of nonsense, but not how to flirt. | 
She’s pretty to look at, but don’t let her speak ; 

Ii you make an allusion, she’ll fancy it’s Greek, 
And men who are wise will just give her a cursory 
Glance, and regret that she’s come from the nursery. 


Il. 
A wife is a slave; you may say what you will, 
But ’tis bitter to swallow the conjugal pill : 
And the girl, uninstructed, is always a martyr, 
For every man is by nature a Tartar. 
Imagine her, fresh from the boarding-school, rich in 
The science of bills and the art of the kitchen ! 
For men, you'll observe, are such gluttonous sinners, 
They’re as savage as bears if they don’t get good dinners. 


ill, 
But a widow—young, pretty, and witty—with plenty 
Of money—and just a few years over twenty ! 
Oh, that’s the best thing for a woman to be.... 
She’s learned the whole secret, she’s perfectly free. 
Her general tone will be sad, but not querulous ; 
And egad, the dear creature’s confoundedly perilous. 
If your rent-roll is good, and your youth in its bloom, 
’Ware widow, my friend—or prepare for your doom. 
IV. 
The widow her holiday fully enjoys ; 
She effaces the girls, and is followed by boys: 
Fair visions she forms of a future divine, 
But thinks all the while—‘ All the Present is mine !” 
Still at last comes a day when it certainly seems 
Something real should replace her delectable dreams, 
So she chooses her second—I pity the child : 
May her temper be sweet, and her tyranny mild! 





(Entered panty 8 to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by Harrer & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Story. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mabel’s Progress,” “* Aunt Margaret’s 
Troubles,” etc. 





RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
TWO PHILOSOPHERS. 





Ir is among the commonest of human expe- 
riences that ‘‘our own way,” which, with more 
or less energy, we all desire, proves, when gain- | 
ed, to be but a painful, thorny way—a way plen- | 
tifully strewn with sharp stones, and leading to | 
quite other issues than such as we anticipated 
when, in spite of dumb opposition from facts, we 
entered so eagerly upon it, mainly because it was 
“our own way.” 

In truth, we see clearly the beginning of the 
pathway; but the end whither it conducts us is 
hidden. ‘There comes a turn in the road, and, 
behold ! we are no longer in ‘‘ our own way,” but 
in some far different way, which nathless we must 
follow to the end. 

The proverb asserts that we are never too old 
tolearn. But alas! if we be too old to protit by 
the learning! That is bitter. 

Some such thoughts floated in Simon Schnarch- 
er’s brain as he sat convalescent, and all but 
cured of his late rheumatic attack, in the arm- 
chair in his kitchen. The smoke from his con- 
stant friend, the meerschaum, curled up and 
floated away lightly above the old man’s head. 

Once before we have seen Simon Schnarcher 
casting a mournful, yearning look on the past. 
That was when Otto's boyish face, beheld by him 
for the first time, had conjured up softening 
memories of his dead sister Dorothea, the head- 
ranger’s mother. Now 
again his meditations 
tended that way, but they 
were sadder than before. 
In each case they began 
and ended with that preg- ' 
nant syllable “if.” But |/ AY |) 
then the ‘‘if” had refer- || Wily 
ence to the future; now | | 
it alluded only to the past, 
And, oh! the difference 
betwixt ‘‘if it yet may 
be,” and **if it but had 


‘If I had let the lad 
follow the bent of his 
mind, and turn jager— 
why, he might have stood 
in his father’s shoes, and 
been head-ranger of Det- 
mold by now almost. If 
I could have known what 
like the lass was, and 
what pleasant, soft ways #& 
she has with her—almost | 
like Dorothea’s, her voice 
is sometimes—I might 
have thought better of it. 
But there”—with a sud- 
den access of ill-humor, 
as the pipe was smoked 
out, and the curling 
ciouds no longer cur- 
tained him in to the god- 
like solitude of smokers 
—‘‘there, nobody told 
me. Nobody said thatshe 
was different from any 
other doll-faced minx. 
And Otto, too! Why 
didn’t he ask as a favor 
that I should let him lead 
a forest life—though how 
any but dumb, wild beasts 
can love it passes me !— 
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instead of standing stiff and stubborn on his ‘ con- 
| science?’ Asif at my years, and with my knowl- 


edge of the Scriptures, I didn’t understand what 
was good for his conscience better than a strip- 
ling like him. Ach Himmel! 
—a hard, dreary, desolate kind of a wold; spe- 
cially for the old,” 


Tis a bad world | 


‘That it lay with himself to soften this hard- | 


ness and lighten this dreariness—that the world 
mostly échoes our own tones, and if we cry aloud 
‘* hate” will- surely never answer ‘‘love’—that, 
in brief, a man reaps as he sows, was simple wis- 
dom not all unknown to the sacristan. But he 
thrust it down when it would have made its voice 


| heard in his heart, being still stubborn and an- 


gry and ashamed of acknowledging what of good 
there was in him, taking it for weakness. 

None the less was he to be pitied—rather more 
—as he sat, weak and solitary, by his cold, white 
stove, the lonely, loveless old man! While the 
voices of birds and beasts and children, the hum 
of insects, the rustle of young budding foliage, 
and the sweet smell of the growing spring-time 
—now nearly grown to summer—floated past the 
open doorway, but never crossed the threshold 
of his home. 

** Good-evening, Herr Kiister,” said a high 
thin voice, and Peters, the apothecary, peeped 
in at the window. 

‘* What do ye say? I can’t hear through the 
glass, man! Come in, or stay out, one or t’oth- 
er.” 


, 


In truth, Simon Schnarcher was glad to see 
Peters. It was long since the old man had been 
able to visit the Pied Lamb, and to enjoy his 
position as chief of its evening society. The 
sight of Peters’s face, and the sound of Peters's 
voice, were very agreeable to the sacristan in his 
solitude. But, then, they were agreeable chiefly 
as affording an earnest that he—Simon—would 
once more taste the keen delight of contradict- 
ing, brow-beating, and overcoming in argument 
some antagonist better worth powder and shot 
than old Sophie. And yet all the while there 
was an odd mutual liking between these two old 
acquaintances and townsmen. 

If Schnarcher enjoyed attacking, Peters cer- 
tainly had some pleasure in resisting. He pre- 
sented a mild, invincible, elastic kind of obsti- 
nacy to his antagonist; receiving his moral 
thwacks and pommelings much as an air-cush- 
ion might receive physical blows. But, at the 
same time, the younger man had a vast respect 
for the intellect of the elder, and looked upon 
him as a personage of prodigious sagacity and 
experience, 

‘¢Glad to see you well again, Herr Kiister,” 
said Peters meekly, entering the kitchen. 

‘*Who told you I was well? I’m not well. 
I’m very far from well. Take the chair with the 
cushion, can’t ye?” 

“Thank. you kindly; well, 1 will. These 
wooden seats af@ a bit hard and slippery. So 
you're not well, then ?” 

** No, I’m not; and I should think that a man 
mixed up with doctors and doctors’ stuff all his 
life might have known that’twasn’t likely I should 
be well just yet, after the bout of rheumatism 
I’ve had of it! Well! If I was well I could 
reach down the tobacco-box from the back of the 
stove there; but as it is, you must get it and fill 
your meerschaum yourself.” 

This was Simon’s way of indicating that he 
expected his visitor to remain and have a chat 
with him. 

Peters was a good deal touched by the old 
man’s offer of tobacco. 
so mean and grasping that a gift from him—even 
of the most trifling kind—was an event. A gen- 
erous man might have starved himself to feed 
his guest without exciting as much gratitude. 
But such is world’s justice; and the world is the 
world even in little Lippe-Detmold. 

‘*Dear me,” said the apothecary, after they 








had both smoked in silence for some minutes— ! 


*chnarcher having re-tilled his own pipe to cele- 


brate the occasion—‘* dear me, women are queer | 


creatures! I always thought so—at least 1 have 


thought so ever since I was two-and-twenty, and | 
| that’s not yesterday—but, bei meiner ‘Tveue, the | 


longer I live the queerer | find ‘em! I ain’t an 
ineh nearer to the reading of that riddle than I 
was at two-and-twenty.” 

**Riddle!” echoed the sacristan, scornfully. 
“*Pshaw! folks make a riddle out of nothing. 
Why, [have heard say that there have been men 
that pretended to understand the language of 
animals; but if once you begin to bother your 
brains with watching and listening, and trying 
to make out what the beasts and the birds and 
the reptiles say to one another, you might easy 
craze your intellect altogether. But the wise 
man knows that they have no language, and 
that they mean just nothing at all—beyond, it 
may be, suckling their young, hatching eggs, 
storing grass-seed and corn for the winter, and 
such like. You give your fancy way, and you 
may make riddles out of every thing!” 

** But they have immortal souls, have women! 
I’m sure a God-fearing man like you wouldn't 
deny that, Herr Kiister.” 

‘**'That, Sir,” replied the sacristan, incisively, 
“*is a religious point. I don’t approve of argu- 
ing upon religious points out of season. No 
doubt women have souls; but it’s one of them 
mysteries that we ain’t intended to understand 
in this world.” 

There was a pause. 

‘* What set your head running upon women, 
Herr Peters?” demanded the sacristan. ‘‘ You 
don’t seem to be yourself at all this even- 
ing. 

** Ach, allerdings, Herr Kiister, I was a good 
deal put out yesterday. The fact is, I drove to 
Detmold with Franz Lehmann’s wife.” 

“6So!” 

**Yes; but that wasn’t so bad. Barring that 
she wanted to flog the old Schimmel—but you 
know a woman can never be near a whip with- 
out her fingers itching to use it—she didn’t give 
me any of her tantrums going. But coming 
back! Lord, it was awful!” 

**Pooh!” sneered the sacristan, with a sar- 
eastic grin, ‘‘you're so faint-hearted! Why, 
what could she do? She couldn’t bite you!” 

‘“*Sapperment! I don’t know that! And 
what's more, I don’t know but what I would 
rather have been bitten. She rattled a hail- 
storm of scolding words about my ears all the 
way home to Horn. I was quite ill—I was in- 
deed, Herr Kiister. I took physic when I got 
home.” 

** Did you, though? Well, in truth, you must 


| have been half-dazed to take physic; for you 


” 


know what it’s made of. He, he, he! 

“Oh, but my drugs are very pure, Herr Kiis- 
ter—very pure, indeed,” answered the apothe- 
cary, with imperturbable simplicity. 

‘** What was the matter with the vixen ?” 

** Something had happened at Detmold to vex 
her. All I know is, that she came to me right 
early in the forenoon, and asked me for the loan 
of the Schimmel and the chaise to drive to Det- 
mold. Well, as I had a little business to do 
there myself, and—” 

** And as you are always glad of an excuse to 
be idle and gossip, eh ?” 

‘**Not altogether; no, no. It’s true that Iam 
fond of conversation ; but then I like to talk to 


| old friends who can say something worth hear- 
Schnarcher was usually | 


ing—like yourself, Herr Kiister.” 

The old man acknowledged this compliment 
by a species of snort. 

‘** Well, in short, I drove Frau Lehmann to 
Detmold, and I left her at the land-steward’s of- 
fice, and she called for me afterward at the Blue 
Pigeon, and we returned to Horn. And if she 
wasn’t as sweet as honey going, I can assure you 
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| been snubbing her a bit. 


solemnly she was like a raging flame of fire when 
we were coming back.” 

‘* [ suppose the Justizrath von Schleppers had 
You say she went to 
the land-steward’s office ?” 

** Yes; but I don’t fancy it was him she was 
angry with. She went on storming and talking 
mostly to herself—now high, now low; but she 
mainly abused—” 

Herr Peters, who was not remarkable for tact 
or presence of mind, stopped short in his speech, 
and grew suddenly very red in the face. 

** Well? She mainly abused—? Who was it 
that she mainly abused ?” 

*“*Ahem! I don’t know—that is—it was some 
one—” 

Another full stop. 

“Tchah!” snapped out the sacristan. ‘‘ Are 
you dreaming? Or has that scold frightened 
you out of your wits in earnest? Who was it 
she abused ?” 

“* [—I would rather not say.” 

If Peters had elaborately planned some meth- 
od of making the sacristan persist in his demand, 
he could certainly not have hit upon a surer one 
than this. 

**You would rather not say! But I insist 
that you do say, Herr Peters. Do you suppose 
that I allow folks to treat me in that manner in 
my own house ?” 

** Don’t be angry, Herr Kiister. It is—really 
and truly—more on your account than my own 
that I didn’t like to mention—” 

‘“*Grant me patience! What do you mean, 
youninny? More on my account, quotha! Did 
the woman abuse me? And do you imagine fur 
one instant that I should care a red Heller about 
it, if she did ?” 

‘No, no; she didn’t abuse you, Herr Kiister. 
But she was in a terrible rage against—your 
nephew.” 

Peters almost trembled as he uttered the word, 
expecting an outbreak of anger from the sacrist- 
an. But the latter leaned back in his chair quite 
silently, and did not even look up for some min- 
utes. Encouraged by this calm, Peters went on: 

**She'll lead them all a pleasant life at the 
farm for the next. day or two. The power of 
tongue that woman has is beyond any thing I 
ever heard of! I wouldn't be her husband for 
O Lord!” 

The apothecary remained speechless and over 
whelmed by the horror of the image he had con 
jured up. Presently, by way of changing the 
disagreeable topic, Peters pulled a queer little 
newspaper, about the size of a lady’s handker 
chief, from his pocket. It was printed on coarse, 
grayish paper, and one page of it was filled with 
advertisements of an oddly confidential kind. 
Here, ‘‘a brave maiden, of respectable connec- 
tions, desired a place in a Biirger family, being 
competent to do the house-work and cooking, 
and having a peculiar talent for darning!” There, 
**two young men of good character could be ac- 
commodated with bed and board and cheerful 
conversation, in the house of a tradesman.” And 
another advertisement set forth that Ludwig 
Schwelin of Detmold, and Adelgunde Burgstein 
of Paderborn, were last week solemnly betrothed 
to each other in the latter city; and invited ab 
sent friends and acquaintances to ‘‘ sympathize 
with their deep heart-contentment.” But these 
domestic details were not what interested Herr 
Peters in his newspaper. He was eager after the 
political intelligence, and followed attentively the 
fluctuating announcements which prophesied, in 
see-saw fashion, Peace—War—War—Peace— 
Conference—No Conference—Armament—Dis- 
armament—and so forth. 

“Tt really is most extraordinary,” said the 
apothecary, spreading out the little journal and 
smoothing it with his hand, ‘‘ most extraordina- 
ry to behold how things are going in Europe. 
Just think what heads these great statesmen 
must have, when it makes 
mine ache again only to 
try to understand their 
doings! The last news 
by the electric telegraph 
—you remember our talk 
about the Atlantic tele- 
graph last summer in 
Herr Quendel’s speise- 
saal ?—well, the last news 
from Berlin seems to be 
—ay, hereit is, May 31st, 
that was yesterday—that 
the King has made a de- 
cree, saying that the old 
classes of the Landwehr 
won't be called out, even 
in the event of war, but 
that those who did not 
perform military duty 
from 1865 back to 1857, 
will be called out for in- 
spection. Now, again, 
they talk in the newspa 
pers as though the Con 


ference really would 
come off—” 
“Eh? What Con- 


ference? What is it?’ 
asked the sacristan. The 
old man had sat silent 
and inattentive foi some 
time: ever since, in fact, 
Peters had mentioned his 
nephew. But he now 
looked up sharply with 
his sunken, black eyes, 
and knocked the bowl 
of his pipe impatiently 
against the stove. 
‘What Conference, 
Herr Kiister? Why, the 
Peace Conference, to be 








“NO, NO: SHE DIDN'T ABUSE YOU, HERR KUSTER.” 


sure—a kind of meeting 
to see if these kings and 
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kaisers can’t settle their differences without fight- 
ing, after all.” 

** Why, what are their differences ?” 

“Oh, their differences? Their differences 
are—. Well, I can’t rightly say. It’s some- 
what puzzling to explain, you see. I have an 
idea of it in my head, but— Any way, if their 
Conference don’t come off, or comes off badly, 
we shall have Fatherland in a flame of war from 
end to end. That much is clear. You haven't 
been following up the news lately I suppose, 
Herr Kiister ?” 

The sacristan shrugged his bowed shoulders 
testily. 

‘‘ Following up the news? Don’t you know 
that I’ve been down in my bed with rheumatism 
nigh upon three weeks? I don’t want any of 
your politics or rigmaroles; don’t believe in 
‘em. But just tell me one thing. Will Prussia 
be in it if there’s war?” 

Peters stared at him in amazement. 

‘** Prussia! Why, Simon Schnarcher, don’t 
you know—” 

‘*No rigmaroles!’ One word—yes or no!” 

“* Yes ;* to be sure, then. Here's the newspa- 

2" 
The sacristan put back the offered paper with 
a trembling hand, and his face changed strange- 


y. 

** Are you ill? Can I do any thing?” cried 
Peters, rising hurriedly. 

**Leave me alone, and hold your tongue, if 
you can,” was the sacristan’s answer. Then he 
closed his eyes and remained motionless in his 
chair, 

Peters obeyed his injunction as far as holding 
his tongue. But he stared uneasily at the old 
man, and drew nearer to him. 

“*T¢ is not a faint,” pronounced the apothe- 
cary, after looking well into the wrinkled, yellow 
face with shut eyelids. ‘* What can be the mat- 
ter with him? Prussia! War, zum Henker! 
What in Heaven's name can he care about Prus- 
sia ?” 

The silence was broken by the entrance of 
Sophie. She was flushed and excited, and had 
evidently been crying. 

**°N abend,” she said, curtly, abbreviating her 
salutation of ** guten abend,” to the apothecary, 
with a snap, and instantly preparing to lay the 


supper. 

The sacristan opened his eyes. 

** You'll be going to the Pied Lamb, Herr Pe- 
ters,” he said, in the tone less of an inquiry than 
@ command. 

** Well, no; as I told you, I have not been 
quite well since yesterday. I think I shall go 
straight to my house, and to my bed.” ° 

Ld So. ” 

** Good-night, Herr Kiister. Good-night, So- 
phie. You seem to be a little out of sorts too.” 

‘Ach Gott! There’s been such a to-do at 
Lehmann’s farm !—enough to make a body out 
of sorts.” 

Herr Friedrich Peters betook himself home, 
pondering many things. He pondered as to 
what could have been the “‘ to-do”—as old So- 
phie called it—at Lehmann’s farm which had so 
agitated her. ‘‘ But I knew that woman would 
make the honse hot for every body as soon as she 
got home!” said Peters to himself. ‘‘She was 
primed with mischief, like one of these dreadful 
new-fangled guns; and she’s nearly as danger- 
ous!” Then he pondered how it had come to 

that Horn, which was for so long a pleasan 

quiet, friendly little town, should lately have 
grown to be a perfect hornet’s nest of stings and 
danger! One daren’t say a word! Not one 
word, I declare, for fear of hurting some one, or 
being hurt. And the more I consider, and trace 
things to their sources, the more I see that wo- 
men are at the bottom of all the mischief. If 
head-ranger Hemmerich hadn’t fallen in love 
with the charcoal-burner’s daughter his uncle 
Schnarcher would never have quarreled with 
him; and if he had never quarreled with him, 
Otto would have been brought up different; and 
if Otto had been brought up different, Lehmann’s 
wife would never have taken such a dislike to 
him; and he himself would not have opposed 
his uncle and wanted to marry a penniless little 
lass, as his father did before him. And then— 
poor little Lieschen !—nice little maid. As pret- 
ty as a flower—pity !—all the women’s fault— 
h’m—h'm!” 

And here Herr Peters, who had pursued his 
meditations during his progress through the 
street, and his preparation for bed, fell asleep 
while the twilight was still glimmering in at his 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L—Any kind of smooth thread can be used for tat- 
ting. In woolen the twisted thread is preferable. 

A Svussoriser.—You can obtain the details you re- 
qvire from the manufacturers, whose address you will 
find in our advertising columns. 

Jounxny C.—You can not expect our counsel or sanc- 
tion in the disgraceful part which you confess yourself 
to be playing. 

Constant Reaver.—Directions for turning down 
— $3 of visiting cards were given in Bazar No. 53, 

0 

Evia Lee.—Snuits of foulard silk are fashionable for 
young ladies, and are suitable for your gay little town 
and its country neighborhoed. They will answer for 
church, the street, visiting, and also for the fair suit 
you mention ; besides this they are of exactly the prop- 
er thickness for Kentucky spring weather. They are 
imported in suit patterns, costing from $25 to $35. 
Two shades of gray, of green, or of blue, or these 
colors in contrast, or either one of them over a rain- 
bow striped skirt, wouid suit your fair complexion. 
The patterns are only large enough for one skirt and 
a basquine. Trim with ruches of satin ribbon, or else 
Pompadonr ribbon and guipure lace. Wear your hair 
in a large smooth chignon, with curls drooping from 
the top, over the chignon instead of beneath it. Crépé 
the front hair. If your suit is trimmed with the col- 
ered Pompadour ribbons, strap the crimps of your 
front hair with the same ribbon. We have described 





the manner of making suits at great length in late 
Numbers, and can not promise to give individual pat- 
terns. 

F. M. 8.—Make a round cape, open in the back to 
the collar, and trim with pleated bands of the alpaca, 
The correspondence column of two previous Numbers 
of the Bazar will give you directions for making just 
such a suit as you mention.—Your sister should put 
part of her back hair as well as the front on crimping- 
pins at night, and arrange in a large waterfall covered 
with the crimped tresses. 

Nerrre R. H.—Boulevard skirts are too heavy for 
summer use. Get a striped taffeta poplin and gore it 
for a skirt to be used in traveling. Wear white kid 
or satin slippers with your muslin bridal dress. Kid 
is more economical, as it may be bronzed afterward, 
and thus made useful.—Black boots are more worn 
than colored ones.—Short double skirt dresses, and 
the polonaise and Watteau wrappers for cambric 
working dresses suitable for summer, were described 
at length in the two previous Numbers of the Bazar. 

Anna B.—Make the young lady's suit after the tunic 
fashion described in the New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 14, VoL Il. A puff at the top of the sleeves, and a 
deeply trimmed cuff, shortens the arm in appearance. 
Make a round waist without points. Your buff linen 
suit should have a single skirt and basquine trimmed 
with folds of the linen, piped with black and white 
striped cambric. 

Mrs. A. C.—A. T. Stewart's is the only house that 
keeps ready-made dresses of every kind on hand. 
The other firms make them to order. 

E. M. L.—You will find the explanation of knitting 
1 crossed in No. 60 (Vol. L.) of the Bazar, in the answer 
to Mrs. Angell and others. 

CuristosEL.—You can not make a walking dress 
with double skirt out of a plain dress containing six 
breadths; but as it is black silk you can easily match 
it. You will find directions for suits in Nos. 13 and 14 
(Vol. IL.) of the Bazar. A tunic or else an under-skirt 
= striped poplin will modernize your tightly-gored 

ress. 


Anonymovus.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 13, Vol. IL One row of stitching is placed very 
near the edge of each front of the dress body. Do 
not put a row of stitching inside of the buttons and 
button-holes. 

Genevirve.—As the tight short basque is becom- 
ing, make it by all means. Trim with deep crape 
folds and a berthé of crape, or, if you prefer it, a 
small cape of the material pleated on the shoulders. 
The Hernani should be trimmed with a wide pleated 
band or flounce of the goods. This is stylish and 
well adapted to mourning, while gathered ruffles look 
too gay. Black organdy wears badly, turns brown, 
and is scarcely worth making up. Why not get the 
iron grenadine?—We will tell you about mourning 
bonnets in the New York Fashions of the next Num- 
ber. 

Mus. C, P.—An over-skirt of bright apple-green silk 
would look well with the sample yon send, or else a 
darker shade of the same color. Tr.m with two nar- 
row pleated ruffles.—The Japanese and Norwich pop- 
lins, from $1 25 to $1 75 a yard, are commended for 
your new spring suit, or else one of the pretty fou- 
lard suits sold for $25 or $30.—New York ladies gen- 
erally don a new suit on Easter-Sunday, provided the 
weather will permit. 

T. W. K.—Infants’ bibs are of soft white muslin 
quilted, and of piqué. See illustrations of infants’ 
clothing on another page.—Girls of fourteen wear 
dresses fastened in front, with skirts to the ankle.— 
We see no impropriety in a properly conducted corre- 
spondence between school-mates of different sexes. 

Tri1z.—A broad band, say a quarter of a yard 
deep, of perpendicular tucks, each tuck a third of 
an inch wide, will trim the skirt of your dress more 
fashionably than the plan you suggest. The waist 
is a chemise Russe, or, as you say it at the South, a 
blouse waist. Cut the neck square, or else make a 
lapped surplice, and trim with a narrow tucked frill. 
Coat-sleeves, with the same frill outlining a broad 
cuff. Put a ten-inch flounce on your organdy, with 
several narrow ruffles above it. The sleeves are 
puffed to the elbow, from whence fall two wide ruf- 
fles, open, to show the arm. You will find other 
hints in Nos. 13 and 14 (Vol. IL.) of the Bazar.—The 
pale shades of yellow, buff, maize, and straw color, 
and the deep rich capucine, will be leading colors this 
summer. 

L.—A simple way of looping long dresses to walk- 
ing length is as follows: Put a button on the outside 
of the skirt in the middle of the back, six inches from 
the belt, and a loop on each of the second side seams. 
The position of the loops depends on the length of 
the skirt. Fasten the loops on the button, and pull 
the dress skirt out over the top, forming a careless 
bouffant drapery that will look very stylish if well 
done. 

Hope.—There are serviceable poplins and winseys 
at $1 a yard that will make your “ordinary suits.” A 
single skirt and over-dress trimmed with ruffles is best 
for a plain suit. Foulard,crépe de Chine, and silk suits 
for young ladies of your age are described in the pres- 
ent and two previous Numbers of the Bazar. 

A Farmes’s Wire.—Gore the front and first side 
widths of your brown grenadine, leaving the other 
widths full. Do not line the skirt, but wear it over 
a silk or alpaca skirt of the same color, gored sim- 
ilarly, and of the same length. Trim with several 
narrow box-pleated ruffles, straight, not bias, or else 
one wide flounce headed by puffs and a ruche. A 
blouse waist and coat-sleeves trimmed with ruffles, 
Sash with several loops and frills at the ends. 

Many Inqurrers.—We have received your sample, 
and think it in good style. From what yon say of 
your dress it seems to be made, but needs 
trimming. Get silk of a |i ality of the gray 
shade in the stripe, and put f wiles on the skirt, 
each ruffle three inches wid, 72d notched at the 
edges like st. "-teeth. Cut tho rvffles bias and make 
them scant, as is now the fashicu, and they will not 
take a great deal of silk. Gather them an inch from 
the top, and let there be an interval of an inch be- 
tween each ruffle. Narrower ruffles on the waist and 
sleeves. A wide sash, notched at the edges. Get li- 
lac organdy of solid color, and make an over-skirt for 
your dress.—We will give gentlemen's fashions soon. 
—White Swiss mantles and paletots will be worn this 
summer.—The Supplement is always sent with the 
paper from the publication office. 

Magetr.—It is not easy to give a specific answer to 
so general a question, and it is doubtful whether the 
most lucid description of the process of “painting 
drapery in photographs” would assist you much to- 
ward accomplishing it. 

Ruopa.—Benzine will remove oil spots. 

Mus. C. M.—Harper's Bazar, No. 18 (Vol. IL), con- 
tains the patterns of the Watteau wrapper. 

Rovwp Snovtprr.—You should wear no braces at 
all, but have your trowsers cut so as to rest upon your 
hips without any other support. 

Axovymovus.—Cutting and protection from friction 
by means of a bit of sticking-plaster with a hole cut 
into it is the best treatment for corns; and an appli- 


ition of acetic acid the most effectual means of get- 


ting rid of warts.—The “ rust of the skin” will wear 
‘away with time. For answers to your other questions 
see previous Numbers of the Bazar. 





———— 


T. W. K.—You will find in a previous Number of 
the Bazar good applications for the complexion, and 
also an account of the means by which Banting got 
rid of his excess of fat. Corpulence is generally the 
result of an improper diet and: Bread, but- 
ter, milk, sugar, beer, and all spirituous li- 
quors, are fattening. The best regimen is, to avoid 
these, live an active life, with brisk exercise of mind 
and body, lie on a hard bed and never long, bathe fre- 
quently in cold water, and rub the skin with a rough 
towel. 

Inquirer.—The Utica cassimeres in indistinct 
stripes of dark blue, brown, and gray, sold for $2 a 
yard, are excellent goods for dress suits for lads of 
fifteen. Cheaper quality of the same material for 
street suits.—Trace the designs for oe on tis- 
sue paper, baste on the cloth, and sew the braid on 
the tracings.—We know of no establishment such as 
you inquire about. 

Sunsorimer.—“ Agrarianism” means the doctrine, 
generally attributed to the socialists, of an equal dis- 
tribution of property among mankind, than which 
nothing can be less practicable. The word is derived 
from the Latin agrarius, which was first used in its 
technical sense when applied to the act called the Lex 
Agraria, passed by the Roman Senate. This distribu- 
ted the land or field (ager) equally among the people. 
The Utopian nature of such a scheme is apparent from 
the fact that if the whole wealth of France was equal- 
ly divided among all its inhabitants, each would only 
have fourteen sous and a half (144 cents). 

Lizzix.—Read reply to ‘A Farmer's Wife” in this 
Number. Get a white Chambery gauze striped with 
colors, or else a buff striped with black. You will 
find explicit directions for making silk suits in the 
last three Bazars. Loop your basque at the sides 
and back, and wear a large bow and sash behind.— 
Grenadine shawls will be worn caught up on the 
shoulders and in the back, as they were last sum- 
mer. 

Ray Aviton.—Correspondents are answered in the 
Bazar gratuitously. Stamps must be sent for answers 
by mail. 

Maus. M. E. 8.—We do not sell trimmed patterns. 

Gustave Bovreape.—The cigar-case to which you 
refer is beaded in different colors, as explained by the 
symbols. You can obtain the different shades at any 
large fancy-goods house, where you will be likely to 
find directions for getting the work mounted. 

Mrs. A. B. F.—You will find the address you require 
in the advertising columns of the Bazar. 

Execra.—Trim your striped silk with black lace 
edged with narrow black satin bands piped with 
white. Make a black silk skeleton wrapping like 
those mentioned in Bazar No. 18 (Vol. I1.), and it 
will answer also with your checked silk. Put nar- 
row pleated ruffles on your black alpaca, and black 
silk ruches on your check silk; but as you are stout, 
be careful not to use too many ruches or ruffles or 
any “fassy” looking trimming.—The gray empress 
for your little girl should have two skirts and « short 
sacque scalloped and bound with blue or cherry. A 
white piqué gored dress and sacque for the two-year- 
old girl should be trimmed with Marseilles braid.— 
The glove-fitting corsets will probably answer your 
purpose.—The cylinder fluting-machines are best but 
expensive, costing about $18.—The initials E. V. on 
an envelope mean en ville, or in the city.—For the lit- 
tle suit you mention make a short sacque like the 
plaid upper dress, trimmed with black raches.—Gros 
was the Greek God of Love, and Anteros the aveng- 
ing Eros, who punished unfaithful lovers, or those 
who defied the Love God. 

Be.t.—We are informed that the house you men- 
tion will attend as carefully to small orders sent by 
express as to large ones. The Bazar does not hold 
itself responsible if there should be any difficulty in 
the matter. 

J. S.—We know of no physician who makes a spe- 
cialty of the kind of disease of which you speak. You 
had better obtain from your medical attendant the 
names of some of the most eminent doctors of New 
York. We, for obvious reasons, can not show any 
preference. 





THE FRAGRANT BREATH OF 
BEAUTY 
Attests the matchless purifying properties of 
Sozopont. Every lady who has ever used it 
proclaims it a perfect antidote to dental decay. 
Pure teeth are essential to a pure breath, and 
both are enjoyed by all who resort to this agree- 
able, wholesome and invaluable vegetable com- 
pound.—{ Com. ] 





Sumuer anp Wovrer.—Coreate & Co.'s Torer 
Soars we have used for years, and found them al- 
ways softening to the skin in winter, and so pleasant 
in summer that we could not do without them.—£e- 
ligious Telescope. 








To remove Morn Patongs, Freoxies, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Morn anp Frecxie Lotion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[Com.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(* UINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 


IN 
SOLID GOLD ann SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Siow Banting Wee «nian tees <>» gis 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases... $80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size..... $70 
Every Watch warranted by poh oot a the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 
es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and Apes the purchaser the i to open the 
and examine the Watch before payiny, and any 
atch that does not give satisfaction may be ex- 
changed or the money be refunded. Every one is re- 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
explains the different kinds with prices of each. 
tate that you nw this tn Harper's Basar 
Address in full, 
HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S Moustcat Caninet.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte: 
12 Goop-Frmay anp Easter Hyrmns....... 50c. 











Cuorm’s Vaises, complete..........+++ 50c. 
Brernoven’s 45 Wattzrs.......... Seecccese UOC, 
Comptete Operas ror Piano, each..... +.». 50c. 


Mailed on receipt of price. Catatoaves Freer. 
SEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


7 UR NITURE. 
WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Spare Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1950. 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM. ee DINING, and LIBRA- 
RY MATTRESSES, SPR 


FURNITURE, ING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 





BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 anv 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 


RODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDIN 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 
AWA* WITH COSMETICS! 


Abandon all washes, emul- 
sions, and lotions for the com- 
plexion. They are always 
either useless or dangerous. 
Remove the cause of spots, 
pimples, morphew, and other 
external disfigurements of an 
eruptive type, by removing the 
inward cause with a few doses 
of STAFFORD'S IRON anp 
SULPHUR POWDERS, which 
at once tone the stomach, and 
disinfect the vital fluid. They 
are the finest combination of 
an invigorant and an antiseptic 
that the world has ever known. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

1 Pockam, 12 Powders, $1; 6 Pack- 
ages, 72 Powders, $5. ailed Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 








HITCHCOCK'S 


Hatr-pime mustC, 


Printed on heavy music-paper, 4 pages, colored titles. 
Music and Words. Price O cts. each; the whole fifiy 
mailed for $250. woW READY: 
Nos. 50, Call Me thine Own. 
49. Le Sabre de Mon Pere. 
48. Woodside Waltz and Polka. 
47. Home, Sweet Home. (Instrumental.) 
46. Perichole's Letter. 
45. The Moonlit Sea. 
44, St. Nicholas Galop. 
48. Velocipede Johnny. 
42. Gens D’Armes Duet. 
41. Gems from Orphee. 
40. Belles of Broadway. 
. Flying Trapeze. 
Power of Love. (Instrumental.) 
Susan's Story. 
I will not Ask to Press that Cheek. 
The Rosy Wreath. 
The Life-Boat. 
Light of the World. (Sacred.) 
Beautiful Bells. 
Txion Galop. 





There's a Charm in Spring. 

See the Conquering Hero Comes. 
Take Back the Heart. 

The Passing Bell. 

Still I'll Love Thee. 

Waltzing down at Long Branch. 
Riding down Broadway. 

She might not Suit your Fancy. 
Arm-in-Arm. (Polka Mazurka.) 
The Rose of Erin. 

Silver Chimes. 

The Old Cottage Clock. . 
His Love Shines over All. (Sacred.) 
Maggie's tt. 

14. Little Maggie May. 

13. The Danish Boy's Whistle. 

12. Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. 
11. Genevieve Waltz. 


PanpsSSBRSRSRBSSEREERRAS 


8. We'd better Bide a Wee. 
2. Won't you Tell me why, Robin? 
1, Captain Jinks. Maclagan. 

The above can be had at the music, book, and period- 
ical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. each, to the 
publisher. Other choice selections will rapidly follow. 
Agents wanted. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 


ADIES’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 
OPENING DAY, APRIL 1 
New Styles and 
Maxy Novetties Never Beronre Exuisrrep. 
LADIES’ BREAKFAST ROBES and 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
LADIES’ SKIRTS, WAISTS, CORSETS, 
CORSET COVERS, 
WALKING SUITS, UNDERGARMENTS, &c. 





CHILDREN'S 
CLOAK 
BACQUE 
BLOUSES, 
UNDERCLOTHING, 
ul 
CAPS, 
Also, &c. 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES 
and 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX 
prepared at short notice and at reasonable prices. 

N. B.—Having secured the services of a first-class 
Paris dressmaker, we are prepared to offer unusual 
advantages to our lady patrons. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 461 te 467 Broapway. 

HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL ror APRIL 

contains the portraits, characters, and biographies 
of Harvey P. Peet, LL.D., instructor of the deaf and 
dumb; James T. Brady, Henry D. Barron, Henry 
Frank ; illustrated articles on Hiram Powers and 
John Stuart Mill; Phrenology and Religion; Fish 
Culture, with nine engravings; Napoleon's Head after 
death ; Nothing but a Baby ; The Planchette Mystery ; 
Japanese Houses; A Good Inheritance ; Is there an 
Open Polar Sea? Music. Price $3 a year, or 80 cents 
a Number. Newsmen have it. Address 8. R. WELLS, 
No, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


EDDING GSBDE Aub INVITATIONS 


in all 
NEW STYLES, OF UNEQUALED ELEGANCE. 
State definitely your wants, 
and enclose three stamps for Sample. 
100 Engraved Visiting Cards mailed free for $4 00. 
BEELER & CURRY, Engravers, 
175 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SEND FOR A BOX OF 


Lo=es DOLLAR NOTE-PAPER. 
LORING, Pupttsazr, BOSTON. 

















y) CENTS.—Send it for a Package of those 

eJ MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. Library of Love, 

4 vols., for 50 cts. Planchette, the Great Mystere 
8 Astor Place, N.Y. 





$1 00, W. C, WEMYSS, 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
aud sell them in quantities to suit customens 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their k, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ooronea (black), 70c., 80¢., 90c. ; best, $1 per tb. 

Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per tb. 

Exetisn Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 

InvrrtaL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 

Uxcororep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

Guyrowperr (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound, 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou Breaxrast anp Dinner Corres, 


which we sell at the low price of 80 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 
Geeen (anroasted), 25c., 30c., 88c. ; best, 85c. per tb. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Portsmoutn, Mica., Auguat 26, 1868. 
To the Great Amentoan Tra Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars aud 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ths, Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. -at $1 00..$10 00 

& “* Imperial....... 7 . at 125 6 2 





“ Young Hyson..A. L.Cummings, at 125.. 375 
2 “ Imperial -Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
4 “ Coffee... -J.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Gunpowd -O. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperial...-... F. Taylor........at 125.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J Hopkins --at 125.. 500 
es. SRS ange. Oh. 100 
6 “ Gunpowder....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 “ Young Hyson,.Wm.H.Doraty..at 125.. 500 
.* ok do, ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 125 


do. do. ..N.Newcomb....at 125.. 250 


4“ do. do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
& “ Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
4° o. Pee eee at 150.. 600 
2 “ Imperial .......Mrs. Bird....... at 125.. 250 

74 35 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “colléct on ain Oa 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
io from the custom-hoyse stores to our ware- 
pouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
spgenrs in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


less): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 





A T. STEWART & CO, 
° have opened 
An extensive and elegant assortment of 
SPRING DRESS GOODS, 


viz.: 
SILKS, CHAMBRAYS, STREET DRESS MATE- 
RIALS, POPLINS, 
PLAIN, PLAID, AND BROCHE BAREGES, 
ORGANDIES, PERCALES, 
JACONETS, EMBROIDERIES, 
LACES, REAL INDIA AND FRENCH 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY RIBBONS, 
SCARFS, TIES, &c., &c., 
Just received, and for sale 
AT EXTREMELY POPULAR PRICES. 


Broapway, 4TH Avenue, 9TH AND 10TH STREETS. 





XREAT BARWVAINS IN LINENS, 
DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TABLE-CLOTHS, 
TOWELINGS, SHEETINGS, 

; SHIRTINGS, 

HOUSEKEEPING DRY GOODS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, &c., 

are now offered by 
LORD & TAYLOR. 


THE CELEBRATED 





BLACK ALPACA. 


Black Alpaca being one of the most desirable fab- 
rics now used for ladies’ wear, either for street or 
niThete Ie ne. Aipete ‘saported: cajial to. the CREE: 

ere is no ca im e 
LO BRAND fox 


BRATED BUFF. for beauty of black 
Ha a full in lustre and finish, and bein 
iota be relied upan 


ade of th 
as being superior to any code of the Ghal trorie Soe 
These are sold by the principal 


Retail D 
Goods hants in New York City, Brooklyn, po | 
the leading cities and towns in the United States. 


WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, & 50 Wutre Sr., N.Y., 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
bs are now offering 
GREAT BARGAINS IN 
LADIES' BLEACHED anp BROWN COTTON 
HOSE, 
25c. and 50c. per pair, and upward ; 
GENTS' HALF HOSE, UNDERSHIRTS, 
DRAWERS, 
In every variety, 
At Proportionately Low Prices. 
Broapway, 4TH AVENUE, 91H AND l0rH Srreets. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 

- are now offering. 

| SPRAGUE'S PACIFICS, 

| And other Standard Makes of 

— PRINTS, — 

at 123¢ cts. per yard; 














And will also replenish 
ALL THEIR POPULAR STOCKS 
at unusually Low Prices. 
Broapway, 4tTn Avenve, 9rn anp 10TH Streeers. 





ComnoRe, CONVENIENCE, SAFETY. 

An indispensable article will be sent by mail, 
securely enclosed. With proper care it will last three 
months. Enclose Thirty Cents for one, or One Dollar 
for four, and state whether required for lady or gentle- 
man. Address P, O. Box 1904, Boston, Mass. 


N Y TEN-ROD FARM, 
or HOW I BECAME A FLORIST. 
By Mrs. Maria Grman, 

Mailed to any one on receipt of 50 cents. 
“Two years from my starting MY FARM gave me 
an income of 
TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS.” 

t@™ Every body must read it. 
LORING, Pvs.tsurr, BOSTON. 








A WADE 





Be Merciful to Yourself. Do not aggravate 
dyspepsia with medicines that rack and weaken the 
body; nor render constipation chronic with rasping 
purgatives that leave the bowels paralyzed. Gently 
and without pain, Tarrant’s Frrervescent Sevtzer 
Apertent carries off the accretions in the alimentary 
canal, at the same time toning the stomach, improving 
the appetite, promoting healthy perspiration, and re- 
freshing the whole system. It is a luxurious draught, 
in which a hundred healthful elements are blended. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS 


FOR 
SPRING AND SUMMER, 
including New 
PARIS CHECK, STRIPED AND FANCY SILKS, 
FOULARD ROBES, GRENADINES, GREN- 
ADINE ROBES, FRENCH and IRISH - 
PLAIN, STRIPED, and PLAID 
POPLINS, NEW 
DRESS GOODS, AND 
SKIRTINGS, ORGANDIES, JACONETS, LAWNS, 
PIQUES, PERCALES, PRINTS, &c., 
Just Received. 
Also, 
A FULL LINE OF PARIS BRILLIANTS, 
At 8746 Crnts rer Yarp. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 255 to 261 Granp Sr. 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broapway. 





SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 





Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. Sold by 

J, CURLEY & BRO., Cutlery, 

132 Nassau Sreeer, near Beekman; 
E. A. MORRISON, Ladies’ Trimmings, 
827 Broapway, near 13th St. 





SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





D, APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
90, 92, & 94 Grand St., N. ¥., 


Commenced, on the 27th of March, the publi- 
cation of 


Appletons’ Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Science, and Art. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL will be devoted to pop- 
ular current Literature, an organ of advanced opin- 
ion with respect to all the great interests of society, 
of popular Science in its best sense, and of Art. 


The department of Literature will embrace: 

Fiction, in the form of both Serial Novels and Short 
Stories ; 

Essays upon Literary and Social Topics; 

Sketches of Travel and Adventure ; 

Discussions upon Art, Books, and kindred themes; 

Papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to 
the pursuits and recreations of the people, whether 
of town or country; and ° 





Poems by our foremost poets, 


A distinctive feature will be a fuller treatment of 
Science than is prevalent in popular journals. In this 
branch the Publishers have secured the services of 
the ablest and most authoritative thinkers, men who 
combine large and accurate knowledge with the pow- 
er of clear and impressive statement. 


Education, in its various aspects, personal and 
public, at home, in the school, and in the college, in 
its principles as a science, and in its practice as an 
art, will receive the full consideration to which it is 
undeniably entitled. 

Tilustrations will form an important feature in the 
plan of the Jovenat. Each number will be accom- 
panied by either an 


Illustrated Supplement on some popular theme, 
A Steel Engraving in the best style of the Art, 


or 


A large Cartoon engraved on wood. 


Novelty, freshness, and continual change will be 
aimed at in this department. The Illustrations will 
usually be valuable as works of art; those on steel, 
and the Cartoons, consisting of views of American 
scenery, by our most distinguished painters, and il- 
lustrations of character and life, by our foremost 
draughtsmen. They will be printed with extra care on 
separate sheets, and may be either bound in the vol- 
ume at the close of the year, or framed to hang upon 
the wall. 

App_etTons’ JovrNnat will aim to be vigorous, earn- 
est, and capable; valuable as an organ of thought, 
and pleasing to all the members of the household on 
account of its varied, sound, and entertaining litera- 
ture. 


Arrangements have been made to secure original 
contributions from distinguished writers, both of Eu- 
rope and America. 


In the first number will be commenced 


THE NEW STORY, 


BY THE GREAT FRENCH WRITER, 


VICTOR HUGO, 


UNDER THE GENERAL TITLE OF 


‘THE MAN WHO LAUGHS,” 


Part I.—_THE SEA AND THE NIGHT, 
Part IIl.—BY THE KING'S COMMAND, 


For which the French publishers paid the distin- 
guished Author 300,000 francs. 

This novel has been in the author's workshop for 
twenty years, the idea of it having arisen in his mind 
contemporaneously with that of ‘‘Les Miserables.” 
M. Hugo here tries his powers in a new field, that of 
English history and English character, of which he 
has been a student and observer during his Jersey 
exile. 


Price 10 Cents per Number, or 
$4 00 per Annum, in advance. 
For sale by all Newsmen. 


Terms for Clubs may be obtained of the Publish- 
ers. Specimen copies sent gratis upon application. 





The postage within the United States, for the 
JournaL, is 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi- 
yearly, or quarterly, in advance, at the office where 
received. Subscriptions from Canada must be ac- 
companied with 20 cents additional, to prepay the 
United States postage. 


In remitting by mail, a post-office order or draft, 
payable to the order of D. Arrteton & Co., is pref- 
erable to bank notes; as, if lost, the order or draft. 
can be recovered without loss to the sender. In or- 
dering the Jovrnaz, the name should be clearly 





given, with the post-office, county, and State in full. 





| 


GTERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


Trade-Mark A Trade-Mark 
for alte , for 
Silver. SS giBEAM MPG 9, Electro- Plate. 
Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provipence, R. 1, 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
Goruam Manvracrvrine Co, 





J HOMAS R,. AGNEW, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 





260 Greenwicn St., Comner or Murray, New Yorx, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground ; all grades 
to suit the palate and the pocket of the 
million; 15c., 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., 40c. ; 
Mocha, 50c. 

TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watch- 
makers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged goods 
of any kind; consequently every pound 
of tea sold is warranted as represented, 
or the money returned. 

MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who 
ships him the choicest of the crop, 

RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a honse in South Carolina, who 
ship him the best head rice in market. 

FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in 
market, from $7 to $16 per barrel. 

GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, hotels, 

restaurants, boarding - houses, steam- 

a ships, and sailing-vessels, is sold by Mr. 

5 Agnew, who is a live man, working 16, 

al 18, and 20 hours every day for the last 

> quarter of a century. He is a steam- 
) coach compared with the old fossilated 
A grocers who have been brought up in a 
soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, 
and now begin to flap their wings when 
gray-headed. In a word, Agnew is as 
far ahead of the trade as Dexter is of the 
cart-horse when trotting. He is the 
man for the people—quick as lightning, 

and punctual as time. 





THOS. R. AGNEW, 
260 Greenwicn Sr., 





a = _ i 

The Embodiment of Practical Utility 

and Extreme Simplicity. Patented. 

A most wonderful and elegantly-constructed novelty, 
Noiseless in operation; sews with double or single 
thread, makes the Duplex Stitch with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

** Stitches beautiful and firm ; a perfect machine.” 
New York Tribune. 

“Por the Dressmaker it is invaluable ; for the House: 
hold it supplies a vacant place.”—Godey'’s Ladt’s Book. 

‘Tt uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
80 easily understood that a child can use it."—N. ¥. 
Independent. 

* Beautifal as a flower."—Leslie’s Gazette of Fashions. 

All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this genuine Machine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the patents. Single Machines sent to any part 
of the country per Express, packed in a box with print- 
ed instructions, on receipt of price, $10, or C. O. D. 
Agents wanted every where. Circular containing Lib- 
eral Inducements sent free. Address all orders to 
APEX SEWING MACHINE Co., 

208 Broadway, New York. 


(ye4r> OPENING OF 
CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, 
LACE POINTS, FICHUS, &c. 
Imported expressly for our Retail Sales. 

Also, 

A Lance AssortTwent or Ovrk Own Manvractorm 
On THURSDAY, APRIL 1. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Nos, 461 to 467 Broapway. 








= NOW THYSELF.” For “Self-Made Men;* 
How to Rise in Life; Whom Great Men Marry; 
Man's Power over Death; Women’s Faces, and How 
to Read them; Eyes, Noses, Lips, Cheeks, Chins, Com- 
lexion ; Affection, Temper, Emotion, &c., in March 
No. Purexotoeart Jovrnat. Only 30 cts., or $3 3 
year. Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


\ @  WOODWARD’S 
lt.s $ NATIONAL 
; ARCHITECT. 


A practical work, 
just published, con- 
taining 1000 Designs, 

Plans, and Details to 
= Working Scale of 
Country, Suburban, 
and Village Houses, with specifications and estimate of 
cost. Quarto. PRICE Twelve Dollars, postpaid. 


WOODWARD’S ( 15 Designs, $1 50, postpaid. 


Gro. E. Woopwakp, Architect, 








COUNTRY = Broadway, — York. . 
end stamp for catalogue of a 
HOMES. new books on Architecture. 





ME. DEMOREST’S EMPORIUM OF 
FASHIONS—New Showrooms, No. 838 Broad- 
way.—Plain and elegantly-trimmed Patterns of all the 
splendid novelties now in vogue for ladies’ and chil- 
dren's dress. Full Sets of elegantly-trimmed Patterng 
for $5. The splendid Spring-Summer Mammoth Bul 
letin of Fashions, with 10 full-sized patterns, now 
ready. Price $250. Mailed free. 





RENCH PERFORATED STAMPING 
PATTERNS.—2 Braid, 25 Embroidery, 12 Slip. 
rs, 12 Pincushions, 12 Handkerchief «Corners, 6 
Night-Gowns, 6 Assorted Alphabets, 1 Box each of 
Blue and White Stamping Powder, 2 Poncets, with In- 
struction. Price $10 25, per express, C.O.D. Address 
Mme. P. GLATIGNY, 120 East Eleventh Street, N. Y. 
Agents wanted. Send for Price-List. 





PyetLow are OINTMENT anv PILLS 


are the 
ONLY RELIABLE MEDICINES for the cure of all 
bilious symptoms, derangement of stomach and 
bowels, old sores, ulcers, and cancers. 








VINS’ Patent HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every 
lady should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. Ivins, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia, 
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PACETIZAL. 

ImitatTe Tux Mooy.—If 
you are a wise man you 
will treat the world as the 
moon treats it. Show it 
only one side of yourself, 
seldom show yourseif too 
much at a time, and let 
what you show be calm, 
cool, and polished; but 
look at every side of the 
world. 


qlcinhastipemmcailias 
A conductor, in a discus- 
sion as to speed, said he 
ran his train so fast that 
the telegraph poles on the 
side of the track looked 
like a fine-tooth comb. 
EL SPOR 
“What blessings chil- 
dren are!" as the parish 
clerk said when he took 
fees for christening them. 
il | tte 
When is a lady's hair 
like news?— When it is 
found in morning papers. 


RPO nce 
What goes most against 
a farmer's grain ? ~— His 


mowing-machine. 
misinaiiaineniow: 
\ CURE FOR THE 
GOUT. 


An alderman once call- 
ed on a well-known phy- 
sician, when the following 
dialogue took place: 

** Doctor, I have a strong 
tendency to the gout. 
What shall I do to arrest 

“Take a bucket of wa- \ 
ter and a ton of anthracite 
three times.” 

“ How?" 

“ Drink the former, and 
carry the latter up three 
pair of stairs.” 

We have not heard that 
he needed advice after- 
ward. 





| 
a 


Wwe 


idcilndippinenieibis 

What is the difference 
between charity and a tai- 
lor ?—The first covers a multitude of sins, the second a multitude 
of sinners. 

Iuroxtant Reason.—The agent for the office in which we are 
insured says a married man should insure his life for many rea- 
sons; but the most important of all is that it would prove a great 
help to his wife’s second husband, and might be the means of 
starting him in business. 

qpenbeniadibneannatiene 

We frequently hear of our generals capturing “ pieces of artil- 
lery.” * What's the use of capturing ae ?” says Mrs, Par- 
tington; “why not captute whole ones?" 


hindbidliiatinidaooindia 
SHAKSPEARE SLIGHTLY ALTERED. 

“Oh, Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo?” 
Thon lovest me not, or thon wouldst stay at ho-me-o. 
The babe is squalling for his dad-e-o, 
An endless nuisauce to his mammy-o. 
So, Romeo, cease thee now to roam-¢-o, 
And hie thee as a dove to ho-me-o, 
<< 

Why is half past seven in the evening like the next morning's 
breakfast ?—Only because it isn’t eight yet. 





oqecenenbeenllliipeherapbateaatio 

Sraxs.—It is a good sign to see a man do an act of charity—a 
bad sign to hear him boast of it. It is a good sign to see a man 
wipe the perspiration from his brow—bad to see him wipe his 
lips as he comes out of a cellar. It is a good sign to see a man 
advertise in the papers—bad to see the sheriff advertise for him. 
It is a good sign to see a woman dressed with taste and neatness 
—bad to see her husband sued for finery. 


el 


A Cayprm Desine.—aA little six-year-old boy was asked by his 
teacher to write a composition on the eubject of water, and the 
following is the production: ‘Water is good to drink, to bathe 
in, to skate on when frozen. When I was a little baby the nurse 
useil to bathe me every morning in water. I have been told that 
the Injuns don't wash themselves but once in ten years! Ob, I 
wish I was an Injun !" 





Nor Mvou or a Girt.—A surgeon writes: “Our four-year-old 
has beeu lnxuriating in the measles, and has heard our conjec- 
tures as to the probability of their attacking his younger brother. 
The other day, probably remembering the usual course of his 
outgrown clothing, he said, = ngly, ‘George, yon may 
have the measies when I have done with them.’ Strange to say, 
George didn’t seem to appreciate the gift.” . 





MATTER OF FACT 


Suorman. “ Any One Waiting upon you, Miss?’ 
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A GENTLE VEGETARIAN. * 


““"Morning, Miss! Who'd ever think, looking at us two, that you devoured Bullocks and Sheep, and / never took any thing but Rice?” 


| | 


‘ 


N'IMPORTE. 


Host. “ That's right; help 


Gust. “Thankee ! 
Season of 1824." 


Brrpcer. “ Ess, there’s my Young Man a-waiting Outzide; but he wouldn't 


come in, thoo.” 


c” 
I haven't tasted such a Glass ot Port since the great Blackberry 





[Apriz 10, 1869. 


HOW HE THANKED 
HER. 


A little boy was munch- 
ing a bit of gingerbread ; 
his mother asked who gave - 
it to him. 

“Miss Johngon gave it 

me.” 

“ And did you thank her 
for it?” 

* Yes I did, but I didn't 
tell her so,” was the reply. 
—_——_—_—~»>——- 

At a recent naval court- 
martial the cote | dia- 
logue is said to’have taken 
place between one of the 
witnesses and the Court: 

‘Are Fag a Catholic?” 

“ No, i ” 

* Are 

“No, Sir, 

“ What are you, then?” 

“Captain of the fore- 
top.” 


r. 
‘ou a Protestant?" 
r. ” 


— 
A Mewrat Reservation 
—A lunatic asylum. 
— 
Open-arn Szrvicrs—Po- 
lice duties. 
_—_————_ 
Carpetsare bought by the 
yard, and worn by the foot. 
—_——f———— 
What is taken from you 
before you get it?—Your 
photograph. 
iveiatedilierssei 
Some ungenerous biped 
has a patent medicine to 
make a fellow rise early 
| in the morning. A cor- 
| f respondent says a six- 
months-old baby can beat 
it to death. 
Coase “AGREES 
: Preits 0. WatrEer.—The 


m swlllll | ‘ 
|| | \| “oldest inhabitant” has 
Wm 


iW 

i 
| | been reading a series of 
| articles on the ddultera- 
tion of liquors, and has 
arrived at a somewhat 
singular conclusion. The 
analysis of those liquors 
showed an average of 
about sixty-five parts of 
water to thirty-five of spirits. ‘They don’t fi 
fair chance,” said the aged bacchanal; “they'll 
with water till it depopulates the earth again.” 


i 


ive the spirits a 
keep on fooling 


Dureu.—One of our friends “had company” a few cvenings 
since, when the euphony of different languages, particularly the 
German, was discussed. A little ten-year-old boy “put in his 
oar” thus: ‘‘Ma, I can talk Dutch.” ‘You talk Dutch, George? 
—let us hear yon.” The young hopeful promptly gave a speci- 
men of his lingual quality as follows: ‘Who's pin here since I's 
pin gone?” 


. _ 
Sune Way to Tourn Prorie’s Heaps—Go late to church. 
= 


An old bachelor received on St, Valentine’s Day the following, 
written in a delicate female hand: 


Returning home at close of day, 
Who gently chides my long deley. 
And by my side delights to stay? 
Who sets for me my easy-chair, 

Fixes the room with neatest care, 
And lays my slippers ready there? 
Who regulates the oxening fire, 
Piles the blazing fuel higher, 

And bids me draw my chair sill nigher? 


When sickness comes to rack my frame, 
And grief disturbs my troubled brain, 
Who sympathizes with my pain? 
ee 
“What church do you attend, Mrs, Fertiagton ea 
“Ob, any paradox church where the Gospel is dispensed with.” 
—_— 
LUCID DIRECTION. 
“Can you tell me the road to Greenville?" asked a traveler of 
boy whom he met on the road. 
Fes, Sir,” said the boy; ‘‘do you see our barn down there?” 
“Yes,” said he. 
“Go to that. About three hundred yards beyond the barn you 
will finda lane. Take that lane, and follow along about a mile 
and a half. Then you will come to a my ey elm log—you be 
mighty keerfal, gy oe about going on that log—and then you 
go on till you get to the brow of the hill, and there the roads pre- 
varicate; and you take the left-hand road, and keep that until 
you getinto a thicket; and when you get there, why, then—then—” 
* {What then?” 
“Then I'll be durned if you ain't lost !” 


Nonopy. 
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MORE CRUELTY. 


Smact Bore. “ What a Noosance it is Standing Near the Piano. 


Speak.” : ae 
Crvuet Younc Lavy. “I prefer it on that account.” 


One can scarcely Hear one’s Partner 











